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NATIVE WOMEN EXTRACT THE BEANS FROM CACAO PODS WITH CUTLASSES 


Courtesy, Hershey Estates 


A Fifth Grade Studies 


Chocolate 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


Tae class became interested in the 
study of chocolate through a story in one 
of their supplementary readers, “A Food 
of the Gods.” From this starting point 
our unit on chocolate was evolved. We 
studied first a brief history of chocolate 
and learned much of interest about a 
product which we had long taken for 
granted without any thought of its origin 
and story. We learned that: 

The early history of chocolate, a prod- 
uct which comes from the seeds of the 
cacao tree extensively cultivated in the 
West Indies, Central America and Mex- 
ico, is closely mingled with that of the 
Indians. According to Mexican mythol- 
ogy, the divine cultivator, Quetzloctl, 
brought the seeds of the cacao tree to 
Mexico from the garden of the first chil- 
dren of the sun. To these Mexican In- 
dians the fruit of the cacao tree was a 
food of celestial origin. 

Montezuma, the ruler of the Aztec 
Indians of Mexico, served a steaming hot 
drink made from cacao seeds to Cortes, 
the Spanish conqueror, and his men. The 


Spaniards tried the drink and found it 
delicious. Cortez demanded “three hun- 
dred loads of chocolate” from Monte- 
zuma as a part of the tribute to be paid 
by the Aztecs. 

Among these early Indian tribes in 
Mexico, the Aztecs and Mayans, cacao 
beans were often used as currency. A 
man’s wealth was judged by the number 
of cacao beans he possessed. At that time 
a good slave could be bought in Mexico 
for one hundred beans. Historians, who 
have made a study of early life in Amer- 
ica, estimate that the Indians had been 
using chocolate as a drink for a thousand 
years before the arrival of Cortes. 

Upon returning to their native land 
the Spaniards served chocolate but would 
not divulge the secret of its preparation. 
But another explorer, who had learned 
of the preparation of chocolate from ca- 
cao seeds, told the Italians, who told the 
Austrians, and so on, until by the middle 
of the seventeenth century chocolate- 


houses were popular in many parts of 
Europe. 


Arter our study of the history of 
chocolate we were interested to find out 
as much as possible about the cacao tree 
and the products derived from it. 

The cacao tree is a beautiful evergreen 
growing twelve to twenty feet in height. 
The oval-shaped leaves are dark green 
above and red underneath. They grow 
mostly from the end of the branches and 
the trunk of the tree. The small pink or 
yellow wax-like blossoms grow directly 
from the main branches or the trunk of 
the tree. A full-grown tree will bear 
more than six thousand blossoms in one 
year, but only ten to sixty of these will 
become pods. One often sees blossoms, 
green pods, and ripe pods growing side 
by side on the same tree. The bark is 
cinnamon color. The wood is light and 
porous. A strange thing about the tree 
is that the ripe pods never fall off. The 
tree is not strong enough for a man to 
climb, so the pods have to be cut off 
with a knife tied to a bamboo pole. This 
knife is called a goulet, podadera, or ca- 
cao hook. 

There are three principal varieties of 
this tree, the Calabacillo, the Forastero 
and the Crillo. The Calabacillo is the 
hardiest one. It is chosen by the planters 
where the soil is poor and the climate is 
too severe for the others. It is an inferior 
fruit. The Forastero has a harder shell 
and the beans are not as bitter as those 
of the Calabacillo. A Forastero bean can 
be identified by the pale purple interior 
when first opened. The Crillo is not as 
sturdy as the other two. It bears irregu- 
larly. The shells of the pods are thin, 
but the seeds have a pleasanter flavor, be- 
ing less bitter than the other two vari- 
eties. It is said that the beans of each 
variety have a different flavor. 

The world’s harvest of cacao beans is 
about five hundred thousand tons in a 
year. Great Britain produces about one- 
half of this amount. The United States 
consumes at least a third of it. Cacao 
beans rank sixteenth on our list of im- 
ports. We paid $18,739,000 for the ca- 
cao beans that were brought into this 
country in the year of 1933. 

In trade circles three terms are used 
in speaking of this plant. The tropical 
tree is the cacao tree and its seeds are 
cacao beans. Chocolate is made of the 
nibs before the fat has been taken out. 
Cocoa is made of the nibs after the fat 
has been removed. 


Iw orver to make a closer contact 
with this tropical tree and its products 
in our classroom we secured and exam- 
ined two exhibits of cacao products. One 
was a wooden case fitted with four glass 
bottles: No. 1, the cacao bean; No. 2, 
the cocoa-nibs; No. 3, the cocoa butter; 
No. 4, the cocoa that we buy at the store. 
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WE LEARNED THAT CACAO PODS GROW DIRECTLY 
ON THE TRUNK AND BRANCHES 


Courtesy, Hershey Estates 


ter idea of their 
physical properties. 
The beans were just 
as they are received 
by the manufacturer. 
The nibs are the 
beans after they 
have been roasted 
and put through 
a breaking machine, 
which has removed 
the light shell. A 
cake of chocolate 
represented the nibs 
after grinding. The 
nibs contain so much 
fat that they melt 
with the friction of 
the machine. Butter 
fat, another product 
exhibited, is an al- 
most tasteless fat 
which is extracted 
under high pressure 
from the chocolate. 
Cocoa cake, which is 
the cocoa we know 
pressed into cake 
form, was the last 
product in our ex- 
hibit. 

We had also a 
chart with a map 
that shows the dif- 
ferent countries that 
raise cacao trees. 
Around the outside 
of this map is a se- 


The second exhibit was nearly the same ries of pictures showing the cacao tree, 
but the products were in a cardboard blossoms, pods and seeds, also the various 


box with a glass cover. These the chil- 
dren could handle and perhaps get a bet- ished product. 


BAGS OF CACAO PODS ARE CARRIED TO SEAPORTS IN DUG-OUTS 


steps in making the beans into the fin- 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Tue following outline served as a 


basis for our study: 


1. Name and history 
A. Cacao, cocoa and chocolate 


a 


G. 


a. The plant 


1. Height 
2. Stalk | 
3. Leaves 
4. Blossoms 


b. The fruit 


1. Pod 
2. Seeds 


Origin of name and its meaning 
Use among the Indians 


. Introduction into Spain 


Its spread through Europe and 
United States 


Its present importance as a com- 
mercial product 


Its value as a health-building food 


2. Method and cost of production 


A. 


Manner of planting 

a. Ina nursery 

b. Several seeds in one hole 
Method of cultivation 

a. Shade 


b. Pruning 
c. Fertilizing 
Most favorable soil and climate 


. Harvesting 


a. Cacao hook, goulet or podadera 
b. Gathering pods 
c. Grading pods 


. Preparing seeds for use 


a. Opening pods 

b. Scooping out seeds 
c. Fermenting 

d. Drying 


MO 


w 
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13. How old does a cacao tree have to 
be before it bears fruit? 
14. How many years does a tree con- 
tinue to bear fruit? 
15. Chocolate was first made in the 
United States when George Wash- 


ington was a young man. How long 
ago was that? 


Various activities grew out of the 
project. A few of them are listed here. 
Ilheos is called the “Home of the 
Chocolate Bar.” Find it on your map 
and see if you can find out what is meant 
by “Dancing the Cacao.” 


Make a list of food made with choco- 
late or cocoa. 


Collect recipes calling for cocoa and 
chocolate and make them into a cook 


book. 


Make maps showing the countries that 
raise the most cacao trees. In what zone 
are these countries? 

The earliest notice of the sale of choc- 
olate in England appear in “The Public 

Advertiser” June 16, 1657. Find Eng- 
©, land on the map and explain how choco- 
late came to England. 

Who was Montezuma? Find out all 
® you can about the Aztecs and how they 
lived. 

Make a collection of pictures showing 
the homes of the Aztecs. 

MODERN MACHINERY MAKES CHOCOLATE KISSES BY THE MILLION On a map find Massachusetts and the 
Courtesy, Hershey Estates Neponset River. It was in this region 
that chocolate was first manufactured in 


the United States. 


F. Cost of production C. Plant diseases Make a drawing of the cacao tree, 
G. Shipping beans to market War being waged at the present showing the leaf and pod with seeds. 
H. Manufacturing of different prod- time against disease which threat- Find out the cost of cocoa and choco- 
ucts ens the famous cacao plantations late at the store. 
a. The primitive way of Trinidad. The mallows and the cotton plants be- 
b. The modern way long to the same family as the cacao tree. 
. Find pictures of these and compare with 
3. Importance of cacao Problem Questions cacao tree. 
A. World’s crop 1. What is the difference between we 
B. Where chiefly grown chocolate and cocoa? Bibliography 
4 Gabi Coe 2. What is meant by cacao? Chase and Clow, Stories of Industry, Ed- 
b. Brazil 3. Why did the Indians call chocolate 
c. Equador the “Food of the Gods’? orthington an atthews, Uur food, 
d. Trinidad 4. How do the blossoms of the cacao F. A. Owen Company ; 
e. Other countries producing tree differ from the blossoms of the Carpenter, The Foods We Eat, Ameri- 
smaller amounts fruit trees that you know? can Book Company 
, Carpenter, How the World Is Fed, 
C. Different uses 5. What is er by the sweating or American Book Company 
a. As food Cag vs Chamberlain, How We Are Fed, Mac- 
b. As drink 6. What use is made of the shells? millan Company 
c. As confection 7. For what is cocoa butter used? Freeman and Johnson, World at Work, 
d. Fertilizer made from waste 8. Why do not the harvesters climb Lyons and Carnahan 
the trees to gather the fruit? Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
4. the cacao tree 9. What is meant by a chocolate house? 
. Animals ok Encyclopedia 
10. of Winston’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia 
b. Monkeys aie Oc’ The Story of Chocolate and Cocoa, Her- 
c. Birds — shey Chocolate Company 
11. Find out how the Aztecs spelled the Cocoa and Chocolate, Walter Baker 
B. Insects word chocolate? Company 
a. Mosquilla 12. Who was Cortes, and how did he Geographic News Bulletin, Oct. 1, 1924 
b. Mancha affect the history of Mexico? Geographic News Bulletin, Oct. 27, 1930 
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A PERFECT ENVIRONMENT FOR SCHOOL ARTS AND CRAFTS. THE LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY 


I. the third grade the child should 
be able to use much better proportion 
and arrangement in illustrative represen- 
tation than in any preceding grade. The 
activities in this grade lead to a reason- 
able ability to show individual character- 
istics of a few familiar objects. When 
the need is felt, definite lessons in repre- 
sentation should be given until the child 
gains this ability. He should gain a 
knowledge of the meaning of vertical, 
horizontal and parallel as a means of 
comprehending and expressing form. 


Games and experiments should be used 
to show the making of binary colors, and 
tints and shades of a color. The child 
should enjoy learning about color rela- 
tionships, and should begin to apply the 
knowledge gained to his other activities. 


Bisymmetrical balance in design is 
learned through cutting and drawing de- 
signs and through studying examples in 
nature; as leaves, flowers, shells, insects. 
Problems in design should lead gradually 
from a pleasure in primitive examples of 
repetition and gaudy color, to a discrim- 
inating selection of excellent and satis- 
factory objects. To develop this selective 
ability requires a measure of exercise in 
designing, and much exposure to the in- 
fluence of excellent examples. This abil- 


Courtesy, Exhibition North American Children’s Painting, Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Art In Grade Three 


FLORIDA STATE CURRICULUM REVISION 


ity should carry over into the activities 
of the child’s life 
Many examples of rhythmical design 


Note: The Elementary Course of 
Study for Florida Schools, from 
which this article is prepared, is the 
result of a curriculum revision pro- 
gram extending over a period of 
more than three years. 

The actual work of production 
has been done by committees of 
Florida teachers and supervisors 
under the direction of Dr. M. R. 
Hinson of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. Co-operating 
with the various committees in this 
distinguished piece of work were 
the General Education Board, the 
Florida Education Association, and 
the curriculum laboratory of Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 


in Oriental art should be shown to the 
child, and he should begin to appreciate 
the rhythmical qualities found in master- 
pieces of painting. 

In constructing and designing, the 
child should be able to use a ruler for 
simple measuring and should have abil- 


ity to express his ideas in construction 
materials. 

A better knowledge of letter cutting 
and drawing should be gained by using 
letters and numerals of different sizes 
and proportions applied to definite prob- 
lems of school interests. These lettering 
problems lead to a better knowledge of 
spacing and arrangement. 


Activities Involving Art 
Activity. Painting. 


Materials and subject-matter. No. 10 
or No. 12 water color brushes; powder 
paints; jars to hold dissolved paint; easel 
or beaver board; unprinted newspaper 
18 in. x 24 in.; clean rags; apron or 
smock; pictures to be painted. 


Procedure. The teacher should read a 
short, interesting story, or should discuss 
briefly some experience such as an auto 
trip with the children. Discuss the trip 
only long enough to recall the experience 
and to arouse a desire on the part of the 
child for self-expression. Allow the pu- 
pils to work without any help or dicta- 
tion and, after they have finished, have 
a criticism so that the children may com- 
pare, criticize, and choose the picture 
they like best. The following questions 
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THE STUDY OF AFRICA PROMPTED THE DRAWING OF THESE ELEPHANTS 


will help to bring out the points that the 
teacher wishes to emphasize: Which fig- 
ures are most important? (They should 
be near the center, brightest colors, larg- 
est size.) How do we show those that 
are far away? (Smaller in size and higher 
up in the picture.) Does the picture tell 
just one thing? 


Try to draw out constructive criticism. 
This is the time when the teacher can 
help the child to appreciate the simple 
principles of composition. There should 
be many lessons of this kind given, since 
through them the child will gain a feel- 
ing for all the fundamental principles of 
composition. 


To enable the child to reach some un- 
derstanding of rhythmical qualities in 
paintings, the following pictures will be 
helpful: Corot, Dance of the Nymphs; 
Hobbema, Avenue of Trees; Burne-Jones, 
The Golden Stairs; Millet, The Glean- 
ers; Sargent, Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose; 
Thoma, Dancing in a Ring; Uprka, Go- 
ing to Church in Moravia; Raphael, Sis- 
tine Madonna. These pictures show 
rhythm through line, mass, or color. 


Children enjoy painting a mural. The 
mural is a satisfactory type of work for 
showing a series of episodes or scenes. 
It should have a theme. Large pieces of 
wrapping paper should be fastened to the 
wall with stickers, then marked into as 
many divisions as there are scenes. The 
children discuss the scene to be used in 
each division. At their seats they illus- 
trate the scenes with crayons, or paint 
them on the easels. 

The class and teacher together criticize 
the work and select the best work. The 
children draw with chalk on the wrap- 


ping paper 
the scenes 
that were se- 
lected. The 
class criticiz- 
es the com- 
positions ac- 
cording to the 
following 
points: some- 
thing big in 
the picture, 
space well 
filled with 
subordinate 
objects in 
rhythmical re- 
lation to each 
other and to 
the center of 
interest. Cor- 
rections are 
made, then 
the scenes are 
painted. 


Activity. 
Drawing. 


Materials 
and subject- 
matter. 

Large cray- 
ons of eight 
colors; news- 
printor wrap- 
ping paper, 
easel or bea- 
ver board; 
pencil; ruler; 
pictures. 


Courtesy, Teller School, Colorado 


Procedure. When the child becomes 
dissatisfied with his ability to draw the 
objects needed in his illustrations, the 
teacher can give him a series of lessons 


. on one specific object until he is satisfied 


with his work. If the teacher will seat 
herself in front of an easel and show 
the children by actually drawing and 
pointing out characteristics as she draws, 
they will learn how to represent more 
accurately. There should not be a dic- 
tated lesson given step by step as that 
procedure has a deadening effect on the 
child’s expression. When a number of 
children need the same help, a lesson can 
be given by drawing on the blackboard. 
A blackboard mural enables all the chil- 
dren to take part in its making as even 
the deficient child can draw borders or 
fill in outlines. A mural is always a good 
means of teaching pictorial composition. 


Tue child should use ruler to draw 
lines for spacing letters. He should in- 
crease his knowledge of the ruler to en- 
able him to measure one-half inch. Teach 


(Continued on page 50) 


“INDIAN TENTS” PAINTED BY A CHILD AGE 8, IN SAN LUIS SCHOOL, 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Courtesy, Exhibition North American Children’s Painting, 


Rockefeller Center, New York City 
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THE “CHINA CLIPPER” FLIES THE MAIL TO THE ORIENT 


February Map. 
The United States in Stamps 


“Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night stays these cou- 
riers from the swift completion of 
their appointed rounds.” 


Tiss stirring assurance, engraved 
over the facade of the main post office in 
New York City, is the guarantee made 
by the United States government to the 
purchaser of a one-cent stamp. Behind 
this promise, and the stamp which seals 
it, is the story of the growth of the 
United States Mail from the days of the 
lumbering stage coach to the transconti- 
nental and oceanic service of the air mail. 
In stamp designs of our regular, com- 
memorative and memorial issues, there is 
a concise outline of the development of 
our country and portraits of the out- 
standing patriots who have contributed 
to its spiritual, geographical and indus- 
trial growth. 


Tue rst postal service in this 


By MARY TAYLOR 


country is credited to the colonies of 
Massachusetts in 1677 and Pennsylvania 
in 1683, with main offices in Boston and 
Philadelphia. These services were estab- 
lished for the individual colony rather 
than the American Colonies as a whole. 
The annual report of the Postmaster 
General for 1851 gives us the early his- 
tory of our postal service. 

“As early as 1677, upon the petition 
of several merchants of Boston, Mr. John 
Hayward, scrivener, was appointed by 
the Court to “Take in and convey letters 
according to their direction.’ 

“This was probably the first post office 
and mail service authorized in America. 
Local and imperfect arrangements for the 
conveyance of mails were afterwards 
made, at different periods, in several of 
the colonies, until 1710, when the Brit- 
ish Parliament passed an act authorizing 
the British Postmaster General ‘to keep 
one chief letter office in New York, and 
other chief letter offices in each of Her 
Majesty's provinces or colonies in Amer- 


Courtesy, Pan American Airways System 


ica." Deputy Postmasters General for 
North America were subsequently and 
from time to time appointed by the Post- 
master General in England, and Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin was so appointed in 
1755. He was removed in 1774. 

“On the 26th of July, 1775, the Con- 
tinental Congress determined “That a 
Postmaster General be appointed for the 
United Colonies,” and to allow him a 
‘salary of one thousand dollars per an- 
num for himself and three hundred and 
forty dollars per annum for a secretary 
and comptroller.” On proceeding to the 
election of Postmaster General, “Benja- 
min Franklin, Esq., was unanimously 
chosen.” 

“The Articles of Confederation of 
1778 gave to the United States in Con- 
gress assembled the sole and exclusive 
right and power of establishing and reg- 
ulating post ofhces, from one State to 
another, throughout the United States, 
and exacting such postage on the papers 
passing through same as may be requisite 
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to defray the expenses of an office. The 
little progress made during the period of 
Confederation shows that this power was 
too limited to be useful, and when the 
increase of the mail service before 
the adoption of the constitution of the 
United States is compared with its subse- 
quent extension, one cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the prosperity, efficiency and 
value of this department are chiefly to 
be ascribed to the national government 
founded under the constitution of the 
Union.” 


THE postage stamp is so familiar a 
part of our social and professional lives 
that we buy, lick and apply it without 
so much as a passing thought of its sig- 
nificance. The stamp is, in fact, our re- 
ceipt for the money we pay the govern- 
ment for the safe delivery of our mes- 
sage. Messages were not always prepaid 
in this manner. The issuance of postage 
stamps did not begin until July 1, 1847, 
when they were first placed on sale at 
the post office in New York City, fol- 
lowing the enactment of legislation em- 
powering the Postmaster General to pre- 
pare adhesive stamps of suitable values 
to be kept on sale in post offices and at- 
tached to mail matter in prepayment of 
the delivery charge. Prior to this enact- 
ment postage was collected in money and 
the amount written or stamped on the 
envelope. Some postmasters had special 
stamps or devices for use on letters, pa- 
pers or packages to be mailed, which 
recorded prepayment of postage. Some 
of these stamps and devices now in 


A FIVE-CENT STAMP AND R. M. S. “QUEEN MARY” CARRY A LETTER TO ENGLAND IN FIVE DAYS 


stamp collec- 
tions have a 
value as high 
as $10,000. 
Even after 
adhesive pos- 
tage stamps 
were issued 
in 1847 pos- 
tage might 
be collected 
in either 
stamps or 
money. It 
was not un- 
til July 1, 
1855, that 
stamps were 
made obliga- 
tory for mail 
matter. 

The first is- 
sue of stamps 
consisted of 
only two de- 
nominations, 
a s-cent 
stamp, bear- 
ing the like- 
ness of Ben- 
jamin Frank- 
lin, the first 
Postmaster 
General, 
from a por- 


trait by 
Longacre 
and a 10- 


cent stamp 
(To page 51) 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK, THE SUBJECT OF ONE OF 
OUR “NATIONAL PARKS” STAMPS. 


Courtesy, National Parks Service, Photograph by Hileman 


Courtesy, Cunard White Star Line 
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Citizenship in Grade One 


COLORADO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Our chief purpose of the social- 
studies program in the first grade is to 
lay the foundation for good citizenship 
in school and home, which is the basis 
from which the higher-grade programs, 
the community's service to the home, 
community history and environment, and 
community life in other lands, is evolved. 
The major objective for grade one, with 
school and home relationships used as a 
center of interest, is the development of 
skills and attitudes necessary for success- 
ful adjustment in primary social relation- 
ships and the understanding and appreci- 
ation of such relationships. 


General Center of Interest for 
Grade One. The School 
and the Home 


What should be accomplished by the 
end of grade one in home and commu- 
nity life: 

The pupil should be well adjusted to 
the physical and social environments of 
home, school and the community. By the 
end of grade one: The child should have 
learned to do the following: 

Care for his own physical needs. 

Practice the common rules of health 
and safety at home, at school and on the 
street. 

Dress himself, feed himself and other- 
wise perform his own share of the fam- 
ily routine. 

Protect his own belongings, and those 
of others which he uses, from damage 
and waste. 

Participate in games. 

Take his place satisfactorily as leader 
or follower in a group. 

Conduct himself properly at a social 
gathering. 

Express his emotions in socially ac- 
ceptable ways. 

Use efficiently the tools necessary to 
school, home and community life for an 
individual of his age. 


THe child should. have learned to 

understand the following: 

Co-operation is necessary to get what 
he wants and needs. 

Health is dependent upon proper 
health habits. 

Satisfaction cannot be obtained with- 
out effort. 

It is not always possible to do just 
what he wishes. 


Unpleasant consequences follow unso- 
cial acts. 


The property of others must be re 
spected. 

We can have more things by being 
careful of our possessions. 


Tue child should have learned to 
feel the following: 
A desire to observe health and safety 
habits. 


Appreciation of beauty. 

A desire to be clean. 

A desire to be co-operative. 
Willingness to assume responsibility. 
A desire to learn. 

Friendliness for other pupils. 
Friendliness for the teacher. 


Appreciation of what others do for 
him. 


OUR MILK MAN SERVES THE SCHOOL COMMUNITY 


Note: Significant in recent cur- 
riculum revisions is the Course of 
Study for Elementary Schools for 
the State of Colorado, from which 
we are privileged to reprint this 
analysis of first-grade goals in so- 
cial science. The Colorado revision 
was prepared under the direction 
of Inez Johnson Lewis, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction 
and Directing Committee: Dr. An- 
nie McCowan, Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Chairman, Dr. 
]. Earl Davies, Adams State Teach- 
ers College and Dr. John J. Dynes 
of Western State College. 


Pride in health. 

Pride in ability to take care of himself. 

Concern for the protection of the 
property of others. 


These objectives can be achieved 
through providing a wholesome and 
stimulating environment for the child at 
school and at home and guiding the child 
in making adjustments to these environ- 
ments. Because the child must adjust 
himself immediately to his new school 
environment, the unit on “Our School” 
should be taught. Since the best known 
environment of the child is his home, the 
home should be the basis for most of the 
work of the first grade. 


Unit I. Our School 
Problems in Unit I 


1. How can we be healthy at school? 

2. How can we keep from getting 
hurt? 

3. How can we help mother get us 
ready for school? 


4. How can we keep our clothes look- 
ing nice? 
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5. How can we make our toys, pencils 
and other things last a long time? 


How can we have fun together? 
How can we help each other? 
How can we help the teacher? 


How can we make the school more 
beautiful? 


W uar should be taught in Unit I: 


When the child enters school, he is 
coming into a new and strange world. 
New playmates, many of them older than 
he, new surroundings, new activities, and 
a new foster-parent, his teacher, are all 
encountered in this new environment. It 
is an important time for the health and 
personality development of the child. Be- 
cause new adjustments must be learned, 
new habits formed, new acquaintances 
made, it is desirable to have a learning 
unit in the first grade to help the begin- 
ners orient themselves to this new life. 
Through activities of Unit I, the child 
should acquire all the general learnings 
listed for grade one as they apply to the 
problems of this unit, and in addition: 

In connection with going to school, the 
child should learn to do the following: 

To wear clothing appropriate to the 

weather and to avoid getting wet 
and cold. 

To use safe procedures in crossing the 

street. 

To hurry home after school. 

To avoid strange animals. 


To avoid strange people. 

To avoid wires lying on the ground. 

To observe proper habits of going to 
the toilet. 

To avoid throwing objects which might 
injure others. 

To keep clean. 

To wash one’s hands before eating. 

To eat slowly. 

To recognize and report symptoms of 
illness. 

To protect the school water supply. 

To help get themselves ready for 
school. 

To help the family observe habits of 
punctuality in its daily routine. 

To be careful with clothing. 
To be careful and economical in the 
use of books, and school supplies. 
To participate effectively in school 
games and other forms of recreation. 

To play only on the schoolground or 
at home, not in the street or on the 
way to and from school. 

To entertain themselves when alone. 

To take part as leader or member of a 
group. 

To keep the schoolroom neat and 
clean. 

To participate effectively in making 
the schoolroom beautiful. 

To find one’s way about the school 
premises. 

To use school equipment effectively. 

To improve facility in the use of lan- 
guage. 


KNOWLEDGE OF FOODS AND DIET IS IMPORTANT FOR GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
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To improve facility in the use of other 
tools of learning and means of ex- 
pression. 


Concerninc school life, the child 

should learn to understand the following: 

That pupils can work together to pro- 
tect each other from injury. 

That all must work together to make 
the school a healthful place in which 
to live. 

That automobiles make street crossings 
dangerous. 

That we can help control disease 
through regular health habits. 

That we adapt to changing weather by 
wearing different clothing. 

That the family must work together to 
make school life possible for the chil- 
dren. 

That the teacher takes the place of the 
parents at school. 

That children can help parents by be- 
ing careful with books and clothing. 

That children can help the teacher by 
being careful with school equipment. 

That we have more fun when we help 
each other play. 

That the teacher helps us play. 

That we play different games in differ- 
ent seasons. 

That pupils are happier at school when 
they help each other. 

That each pupil has duties which help 
everybody at school. 

That the teacher is a helper. 

That each one can help make 
the school more beautiful. 

That we can make the school 
more pleasant by making 
it more beautiful. 

That learning to read will 
help us to enjoy school 
more. 


Concernine school life, 
the child should learn to feel 
the following: 


Safety-mindedness. 

A desire to maintain one’s 
health and the health of 
others at school. 

Pride in the observance of 
rules of health and safety. 

Willingness to help the fam- 
. ily in establishing routine. 

Desire to learn to get one’s 
self ready for school. 

Desire to be careful and eco- 
nomical in the use of 
books, clothing and sup- 
plies. 

Pride in the appearance of 
one’s clothing and posses- 
sions. 

Joy in participation in school 
games. 


Confidence in one’s ability 
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to take his place in school games. 

A desire to play fair. 

Willingness to co-operate in group ac- 
tivities at school. 

A spirit of courtesy to teachers and 
pupils. 

Friendship for the teacher. 

Friendship for the pupils. 

Willingness to submit to the decision 
of the majority. 

Pride in the beauty and cleanliness of 
the school. 

Joy in expression through art materials. 

A desire to acquire tools of learning. 


Activities for Unit I: Suggested 
activities out of which a few are to be 
selected. 


Approaches: Activities to initiate the 
unit and to stimulate interest. 


1. Take the beginners on a tour of the 
school building and grounds. This can 
be organized as a sight-seeing tour con- 
ducted by older pupils, and thus be used 
as an activity for the second grade as 
well as for the first. 


2. Have second-grade pupils give talks 
to beginners on “What we do in our 
school.” 
‘3, Answer questions on phases of the 
school and school life. 


Activitiss to develop the unit: 


1. Introduce the beginners to the older 
children who act as safety-patrol officers 
and have these officers explain their 
duties. 


2. Organize pupils into committees to 
help take care of different parts of the 
building and playground, including toi- 
lets, library, water supply and play 
equipment. 

3. Organfze a fire drill and give pupils 
various responsibilities with regard to it. 

4. Collect pictures showing how peo- 
ple dress for different seasons. 


5. Plan the lunch hour as a regular 
activity and utilize it as an educational 
opportunity to teach habits of cleanliness 
and table etiquette. The noon lunch may 
be a party with a pupil acting as host 
or hostess. 

6. Have each class elect a representa- 
tive to serve as a guide to visitors and let 
the class discuss what the guide should 
show and tell visitors. 


Activities to complete the unit: 


1. Prepare a program in which the 
entire room, or entire school if it is a 
one-room school, may take part; each pu- 
pil in the room will have some part in 
the program which centers around the 
activities of pupils at schooi. The pro- 
gram may include songs, poems, readings 
and plays about school. Each grade or 
group may report on what it has done to 
make the school a more pleasant place. 
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The children may prepare an exhibit of 
the things they have at school, including 
equipment, pets, books and evidences of 
achievement. Parents and children in 
other rooms may be invited. 

2. Make an exhibit of books, poems, 
pictures and other things showing the 
work of the school. This material should 
include evidence of achievement in all 
the major purposes of the unit. 


suggestions: 


This unit on school life can and should 
be correlated with all other first-grade 
subjects. Its correlation with health is 
particularly important, as is suggested by 
the large number of health learnings 
listed in the unit. 

The study of “School Life” will pro- 
vide an opportunity for science learnings 
in activities which deal with the birds, 
plants and animals on the school ground 
and in the community; for fine arts, ac- 
tivities in drawing and moulding the 
objects seen at school and songs about 
school; for learnings in the language arts 
in discussions, reports and dramatizations. 


Unit II. Food of the Family 


in Unit II: 

1. How does food help or hinder 
health? 

2. What does each member of the 
family do in providing food? 

3. How can we help our mothers and 
fathers provide food? 

4. How should we serve food to guests? 

5. How can we keep food from spoil- 
ing? 

6. How can we keep from wasting 
food? 

7. How can we raise part of our food? 


8. Where do we get our food? 


Wruar should be taught in Unit II: 


The understandings which grow out 
of a study of the home will provide a 
foundation for the building of under- 
standings of the larger social relationships 
of the community and of the nation. 
Several units on the home are outlined 
for the first grade. Of these, food pro- 
vides a suitable unit topic, because it is 
a primary interest of the child. He un- 
derstands its purpose and will be able to 
understand the relation of family activi- 
ties to it. The chief emphasis in this unit 
is the importance of food in the life of 
the family. Through the activities of 
Unit II the child should acquire all the 
learnings previously listed as they apply 
to the problems of this unit, and in ad- 
dition: 

The child should learn to do the fol- 
lowing in connection with food in the 
home: 


To eat proper foods. 


To eat at proper times. 

To avoid eating unripe or overripe 
fruits. 

To eat only clean foods. 

To brush teeth after eating. 

To help mother keep foods clean. 

To help mother take care of foods in 
the home. 

To help mother prepare foods for the 
table. 

To help mother plan meals. 

To help raise food in the garden. 

To be economical in the use of food. 

To conduct one’s self properly at a so- 
cial function where food is served. 

To serve food properly to guests. 


The child should learn to understand 
the following about food for the family: 


That the health of the family depends 
upon the proper cooking and prepa- 
ration of food. 

That refrigeration helps preserve foods 
and aids health. 

That, ih order to be healthy, we must 
have a balanced diet. 

That, diets should vary with the sea- 
sons. 

That members of the family must co- 
operate in order to provide food for 
the family. 

That children are dependent upon fa- 
ther for providing food. 

That children are dependent upon mo- 
ther for preparing food. 

That children can help produce food 
at home. 

That tools and machines are used to 
produce food. 

That we can keep foods a long time 
by canning them. 

That foods spoil sooner in hot weather 
than in cold. 

That different foods are raised in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and dif- 
ferent lands. 

That people in different countries eat 
different foods. 

That children can help mother and 
father by not wasting food. 


The child should learn to feel the fol- 
lowing concerning food of the family: 

A willingness to follow healthful prac- 
tices in eating. 

Aversion to foods which are not clean. 

Desire to help mother in preparation 
of meals. 

Interest in working in the vegetable 
garden. 

Interest in helping to prepare foods. 

—— to economize in the use of 


Activites for Unit II: Suggested 
activities out of which a few are to be 
selected. 


Approaches: Activities to initiate the 
unit and to stimulate interest. 
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1. A period of informal discussion be- 
ginning with one or more of the follow- 
ing topics and leading up to questions 
which the children want to know about: 

What we had for breakfast. 
What we raise in our garden. 
What we raise on our farm. 
What the grocery store sells. 

2. A series of pictures of foods which 
the teacher brings to school may be 
shown to the children. The pictures will 
stimulate questions, which will lead to 
further questions and an opportunity to 
begin other activities. 


3. Where equipment is available, a 
showing of moving pictures or lantern 
slides dealing with foods. 


4. A visit to a market, a grocery store, 
or a farm. Farm children would be more 
interested in the store; town children, in 
the farm. 


Actwities to develop the unit: 


1. The activities for developing the 
unit will consist largely of bringing to- 
gether the information gathered during 
the beginning activities and making fur- 
ther plans with regard to using this in- 
formation in the culminating activity. 
This will include such activities as: 

Discussions of things seen on the trips 
taken, or in the pictures used in the 
beginning activity. 

Planning the activities which each pu- 
pil would like to engage in, such as 
drawing pictures, making a scrap- 
book, making clay models. 

Appointing committees to find out 
more about foods. 


2. Other developmental activities may 
include experiments such as the fol- 
lowing: 

Show how milk sours faster in a warm 

place than in a cool place. 

Show how butter is made, with its by- 


products, including buttermilk and 
curds. 


Show how bread is made. 

Show how bread becomes moldy and 
how to prevent mold. 

Plant vegetables in a flower box and 
watch them grow. 


3. Prepare a display of all kinds of 
foods we eat; include different foods in 
various stages of preparation. 


4. Prepare exhibits such as the fol- 

lowing: 

Pictures of different kinds of foods. 

Posters showing the right kinds of 
foods to eat. 

A collection of labels from cans, show- 
ing various kinds of food we can 
buy. 

Pictures of animals used for food. 

Posters that show what is grown on 


neighboring farms and community 
gardens. 


5. Prepare foods either at school or at 
home. The teacher may ask the co-oper- 
ation of mothers for this activity. 

Make butter. 

Make cottage cheese. 

Make a simple salad. 

Plan, prepare and serve a simple 
luncheon. (This could be done in 
connection with a noon luncheon.) 

Make ice cream. 

Make custard. 

Help mother can vegetables or fruits. 


6. Prepare a basket of farm products 
or other foods and give it to some needy 


family. This may be an activity for the 
entire room. 


7. Building a house is a widely-used 
activity in the first-grade home units. 
Many schools develop a single home unit. 
Where several home units are developed 
as suggested here, one of the first activi- 
ties may be the building of a house. If 
the teacher desires, the shelter unit may 
be developed first. The house can then 
remain standing and be used and en- 
joyed by the pupils throughout the other 
home units. 


Acrivities to complete the unit: 


1. A school fair modeled after the 
county fair which some of the pupils 
may visit in the fall. This may be worked 
out in many ways. In connection with 
this unit the most important thing is the 
display of food products. Children may 
bring from home vegetables and fruits, 
either raw or canned, and meats and 
eggs. Other grades may join in this 
activity, which may be the culminating 
activity for other units as well as for the 
first-grade unit on food. A regular school 
fair may be the occasion for inviting in 
all the parents for an all-day event. The 
fair should include a dinner made up as 
nearly as possible of home-grown prod- 
ucts displayed in the exhibits. Many 
kinds of exhibits should be shown, in- 
cluding the literary and art work of the 
pupils. This activity is probably too dif- 
ficult for a first grade alone, but may be 
used when older pupils can participate. 


2. Any part of the school fair activity 
may be used by itself as a culminating 
activity, for example: 

One or more kinds of exhibit. 

A dinner which the pupils help to plan 

and prepare. 

A program of music and readings, or- 


ganized around the theme of food in 
the home. 


3. Several of the developmental activ- 
ities may be completed, and brought to- 
gether in a group activity such as a din- 
ner, a program, an exhibit, and so on. 


suggestions: 
The unit on food in the home provides 


adequate opportunities for such correla- 
tions as the following: 


With health, through a study of the 
relation of food to health. 

With science, through a study of the 
processes of raising and preserving 
foods. 

With arithmetic, through a study of 
the units of measurement used in 
selling and preparing foods. 

With fine arts, through making post- 
ers, pictures and booklets. 

With language arts, through group 
discussions, reporting recipes and 
sending invitations to parents. 


S uccestions for other units in 
grade one: 


Other units for grade one are sug- 


gested here, but are not worked out in 
detail. 


Unit III. Shelter of the Family 


Prosrems in Unit III: 
1. How does shelter affect health? 


2. What can we do to make our homes 


more healthful places in which to 
live? 


3. How does the family use the house? 


4. How does the family co-operate in 
using the house? 


5. How can we help mother take care 
of the house? 


6. How can we have fun in our house? 


7. How do our houses affect our neigh- 


bors? 


8. How can we make our houses more 
beautiful? 


9. How is a house built? 


Unit IV. Clothing of the Family 


Prostems in Unit IV: 
1. How should we dress to be healthy? 


2. What does father do to give us 
clothing? 

3. What does mother do to give us 
clothing? 

4. How can we help father and mother 
in providing us with clothing? 


How are clothes made? 


6. How can we make our clothing last 
longer? 


7. How can we protect our clothing 
while at play? 

8. How can we help other children 
take care of their clothing? 


9. How should we dress to be most at- 
tractive? 


10. How can we keep our clothing look- 
ing attractive? 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Learning to Spell in the Second Grade 


By VERA MADELINE CRIDER 


Adccorninc to the methods used in 
our school, no direct teaching was per- 
mitted. Everything was to be achieved 
in the spirit of play, the child to set the 
pace and the teacher to follow after. This 
spirit of play was not difficult for the 
teacher who, until now, had felt her 
kindergarten training superfluous. The 
difficulty lay with the children them- 
selves. They had played through a year 
of kindergarten and another of first 
grade. Now they wanted to play no 
longer. They wanted to work like their 
older brothers and sisters. Because home- 
work seemed to give them a feeling of 
importance, they begged for it. 

These second-grade children, all with 
a high I.Q., spelled entirely by sound. 
You was written u. See was written c. 
Come was written kum. To, too and 
two were written 2. Such spelling satis- 
fied the children who said, “Teacher 
would know what the words meant.” 
The teacher did know, but also wanted 
them to know how to spell. But how 
could she teach spelling without forbid- 
den drills and without the aid of phonics 
whose use was taboo? This new method 
insisted that a child would learn to spell 
naturally. Let him write the word now 
as it sounds to him. The time would 
come when of his own accord the child 
would blossom forth as a correct speller. 

To the new teacher this taboo of 
phonics seemed out of line with the prac- 
tice of encouraging the child to write 
the word as it sounded to him. This in- 
ability to spell also made the child a very 
poor reader. True, the casual visitor hear- 
ing the child read glibly from a second- 
grade reader was amazed at his efficiency. 
But did he know that the child was actu- 
ally reciting the story from memory? 
And that the child, seemingly reading 
from page six, was two pages ahead or 
behind the text? The profuse illustra- 
tions of the reader gave the child his cue 
to the various stages of the story devel- 
opment. It was from the suggestion of 
those very illustrations that the teacher 
devised a painless method of teaching 
spelling. 


A rine set of domestic animal pic- 
tures was secured. Each was mounted 
and its name written underneath. With 
the aid of the schoolroom printing set 
each name was also printed. Under the 
printed name stood its letters widely sep- 
arated. Thus cat became c a t. Using 
the nature-study period, the picture of 


the cat was introduced to the children. 
An animated discussion of the cat’s hab- 
its followed. The children then chose a 
prominent place for the much admired 
picture. Before the picture was placed 
the teacher introduced the word, cat. 

“Since pictures have a name or title,” 
she said, “I have named this picture. See 
the name cat? Here it is written and be- 
low it is printed. Here, too, are the let- 
ters in the name. Perhaps you may wish 
to write and print the name cat. You 
may use the blackboard if you wish.” 

The name cat covered the blackboard 
in the handwriting of each member of 
the class. Thus was born a fascinating 
activity which lasted through the school 
year. 

“Can't I have my own picture of a 
cat with its name written and printed 
underneath?” asked one child. 

“I can draw a picture of a cat,” said 
another. 


“Tl bring my picture book to school 
tomorrow,” offered a third child. “It 
has a fine pussy in it.” 

“But pussy doesn’t say cat,” protested 
the others. 

“But pussy is the beginning of a cat,” 
replied another, “and so is kitten.” 


As simply as this came the develop- 
ment anticipated by the teacher. She 
suggested that the printed and written 
name of pussy be added to the cat’s pic- 
ture the next day and that of kitten the 
next. Eventually the picture was labeled 
as follows: 


Cat Pussy Kitten 
Cat Pussy Kitten 
Cat Pussy Kitten 


For three days after the name kitten 
had been added to the picture it re- 
mained in its place of prominence. Dur- 
ing this time the children decided to be- 
gin an Animal Book. 9 x 12 bogus paper 
was folded to 6 x 9. On the outside cover 
were printed the words, Cat, Pussy, Kit- 
ten. On the left-hand page of the open 
booklet was pasted a picture of a cat. If 
the child had no picture, he drew one. 
On the right-hand page was written, 
cat, pussy, kitten. Someone suggested 
writing a little story using the three 
names. Here is a typical one: “I have a 
kitten. I call her ‘pussy.’ Some day she 
will be a big cat.” The story was writ- 
ten on the back page of the booklet. No 
longer were the names written kitun, kat, 
or puse. 


A dog picture was next introduced 
with gratifying results. The children 
learned to spell dog and puppy. Another 
booklet was made. In rapid succession 
each of the domestic animals was intro- 


duced pictorially and discussed. The 


spelling of their names was mastered. 
Each animal had its booklet. Later the 
entire series was stapled together with a 
cover labeled, “My Animal Book.” 

“Our Schoolroom Book” followed next. 
The words chair, table, desk, book, game, 
ball, box, doll, boy, girl, child, lady, etc., 
were illustrated, written and printed. If 
upper-grade words crept in the teacher 
substituted simpler ones. But never were 
these words labeled as “too hard.” 

Words of new stories were “booked” 
before the new story was read. Of their 
own accord the children made booklets 
naming the objects seen at home, on their 
way to school, in the stores, etc. Some 
children made “Books of the Months” 
listing the names of sports, weather con- 
ditions, flowers, birds, etc., typical of 
each month. Even clothing worn in dif- 
ferent months was illustrated. Some chil- 
dren made “Children of Other Lands” 
books. Pictures of these different books 
were shown and discussed during lan- 
guage, geography and history, art and 
nature-study periods. There were many 
moments salvaged from time previously 
wasted during “free play” periods. Dis- 
cipline needed no extra time. The chil- 
dren were too engrossed to become be- 
havior problems. The working vocabu- 
laries of individuals and the group devel- 
oped to astonishing proportions. And 
how the reading improved! As a story is 
made up of words it is only logical that 
words must be mastered before good 
reading can be expected. 


Durinc the school year the “fam- 
ily” words of both first and second grade 
were learned. Books were made of these, 
too. The children liked to call the all of 
the all family, Mother All. Each “fam- 
ily” had its mother. They made up a 
little game for each family. For example, 
using the ill family, one child carried a 
large printed word ILL. Another child 
with a large H stepped alongside him 
and announced: “I am H (sounding, 
then speaking the letter), H...ill says 
hill.” Thus he gave to himself a dose of 
phonics and liked it! The letters t, f, b, 
w, m, k, p, s, r were displayed in the 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Note: Under the direction of 
Miss Olivia E. Spaeth, Director 
of Kindergartens, the teachers of 
the Kenmore, New York, Public 
Schools, have made a practical and 
invaluable contribution to kinder- 
garten pedagogy in their analyses 
of source materials and worthwhile 
activities involved in the most pop- 
ular units of this level. 

Among the subjects covered, 
units familiar to every kindergar- 
ten and primary-grade teacher in 
the urban and rural field, are: 
Community Life, Pets, Library, 
Hallowe'en, Church, Christmas, 
Stores and Ships, Boats, Airplanes, 
The Farm, Circus and Zoo. It is 
a privilege to offer our readers the 
findings of Miss Meyer's research 
on the “Store Unit.” 


ture: book and picture stores, 
toy shop and florist shop. 


2. Contributions from children’s and 
teachers’ homes, as: materials, 
real flowers, vegetables, fruits. 


B. Vicarious Experiences 


1. Toys and models. 


a. Scales, cash register, sample 
merchandise, baking utensils, 
dishes, money, doll furniture. 


2. Posters. 


a. Posters in color may be ob- 
tained from any grocery store 
advertising the value of certain 
products; from a well-known 
flour company; from a lumber 
company showing different 
uses of lumber; from book 
companies advertising worth- 


THE GROCERY STORE IS ALWAYS A FAVORITE 


George Washington Kindergarten 


Kindergarten Shops 


By MARION MEYER 


Tinere are certain units of activity ‘ program for correlated effort during the 
which have been found valuable as cen- kindergarten year. 
ters of interest in the kindergarten and 


primary grades, but, from their continual 
repetition, arises the danger of their los- 
ing much of their freshness and inspira- 
tion. Frequently the purpose of an activ- 
ity becomes confused in a maze of undi- 
rected effort. The Kenmore Schools have 
made a study of these popular early- 
grade projects to sift the values inherent 
in them for kindergarten children. This 
outline represents such a piece of re- 
search on a store unit and is based on 
the experience of many teachers who 
have watched and directed the growth of 
“stores” in their classes. From the vast 
quantity of source material on the mar- 
ket the selected list of books, stories and 
verse is recommended. Worthwhile goals 
in the arts, science, language and mathe- 
matics, and the required skills to attain 
them, are here set forth. The store proj- 
ect emerges into a clear-cut, profitable 


INVENTORY OF EXPE- 
RIENCES 


A. First Hand 


1. Trips to acquire first-hand knowl- 
edge concerning the buying and 
selling of : 

a. Food: grocery store, bakery 
shop, city, meat and vegetable 
markets, restaurant, hotels. 

b. Clothing: dry goods store, hat 
shop. 

c. Shelter: (1) lumber, brick and 

hardware - 

(2) to see where mo- 
ther pays her gas, 
electric, coal and 
water bills. 

d. Things for pleasure and cul- 


while books; from large seed 
companies, who will supply, 
upon request, colorful and in- 
teresting pictures. 

b. Colored magazine pictures will 
make very worthwhile posters. 


3. Illustrated books for children. 


Beaty, John Y., To the City, The 
Saalfield Publishing Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Blaisdell, Etta Austin, Toy Town, 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 
Mass. 

Bianco, Margery Williams, The 
Street of Little Shops, Double- 
day, Doran and Co., Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Brock, Emma L., To Market, To 
Market, Albert A. Knopf, 
New York. 
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Brown, Abbie Farwell, The Lone- 
somest Doll, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Brown, Edna A., Polly’s Shop, 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

de Angeli, Marguerite, Ted and 
Nina Go to the Grocery Store, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Enching, L. G., The Little Gard- 
ners, Albert Whitman and 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Ets, Marie Hall, Mr. Penny, Vik- 
ing Press, New York. 

Field, Rachel, The Yellow Shop, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 

Fyleman, Rose, The Kate Druse 
Dolly Book, Doubleday, Doran 
and Co., Garden City, N. Y. 

Hader, Berta and Elmer, Whiffy 
McMann, Oxford University 
Press, New York. 

Howard, Constance, Anmeliar 
Anne Keeps Shop, David Mc- 
Kay Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holberg, Ruth and Richard, Mit- 
ty and Mr. Syrup, Doubleday, 
Doran and Co., Garden City, 
N. Y. 

Kuh, Charlotte, Happy Hour 
Books. The Delivery Man, 
Macmillan Co., New York. 

Lenski, Lois, Johnny Goes to the 
Fair, Minton, Balch and Co., 
New York. 

Lindman, Maj, Snipp, Snapp, 
Snurr and the Red Shoes, Al- 
bert Whitman and Co., Chi- 
cago, IIl. 

Miller, Jane, Jimmy the Grocery 
Man, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Miller, Jane, To Market We Go, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 
M 


ass. 

Moeschlin, E., The Red Horse, 
Coward McCann, New York. 

Morrow, Elizabeth, The Painted 
Pig, Albert A. Knopf, New 
York. 

Orton, Helen Fuller, Danny’s 
Country Store, Frederick A. 
Stokes, New York. 

Piper, Watty, The Little Engine 
That Could, Platt and Munk 
Co., New York. 

Potter, Beatrix, Gingerbread and 
Pickles, Frederick Warne and 
Co., New York. 

Read, Helen S., Mr. Brown’s Gro- 
cery Store, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York. 

White, Given, Ancient and Mod- 
ern Dolls, Macmillan Co., 
New York. 

Wiese, Kurt, Joe Buys Nails, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. 


4. Stories. 


Bailey, Carolyn S., “The Surprise 
in the Freight Car,” from 
Friendly Tales, Milton Bradley 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Baruch, Dorothy, “Vegetables,” 
from The Two Bobbies, John 
Day Co., New York. 

Bryant, Sara Cone, “The Ginger- 
bread Man,” from Best Stories 
to Tell to Children, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Bryant, Sara Cone, “The Little 
Red Hen,” from Stories to Tell 
to Children, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Clark, Elizabeth, “The Tale of a 
Turnip,” from Stories to Tell 
and How to Tell Them, David 
McKay Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lindsay, Maud, “How the Home 
Was Built,” from Mother 
Stories, Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Lindsay, Maud, “The Saucer Pie,” 
“Thimble Biscuit,” “Strawber- 
ry Shortcake,” “The Roll of 
Bread,” “Ten Pennies,” from 
Stories in a Story Garden, 
Lothrop, Lee, and Shepard Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Miller, Olive Beaupre, Editor, My 
Book House; Book I, “A Hap- 
py Day in the City,” Chicago, 
Tl. 

Mitchell, Lucy Sprague, “The 
Dinner Horses,” “The Gro- 
cery Man,” from Here and 
Now Story Book, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York. 

Poulsson, Emilie, “The Johnny 
Cake,” “The China Rabbit 


CLOCKS ASSUMED UNIQUE SHAPES IN OUR SHOP 


Family,” “Teddy's Birthday 
Cake,” “Nero at the Bakery,” 
“The Logging Camp,” “Little 
Deeds of Kindness,” from In 
the Child’s World, Milton 
Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


5. Verse. 


Aldin, Dorothy, “Mr. Carrot,” 
“Supper Time,” “The Sprin- 
kler,” Everything and Any- 
thing, Minton, Balch and Co., 
New York. 

Barrows, Marjorie, Editor, “Ani- 
mal Crackers,” “Animal 
Store,” “Bread Making,” One 
Hundred Best Poems, Whit- 
man Publishing Co., Racine, 
Wis. 

Chute, Marchette G., “Garden- 
ing,” Tea Party,” Rhymes 
About Ourselves, Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Field, Rachel, “General Store,” 
“The China Dog,” “The Flor- 
ist Shop,” “The Ice Cream 
Man,” Toy Shop,”“Veg- 
etables,” Taxis and Toadstools, 
Doubleday, Doran and Co., 
Garden City, New York. 

Humber, M. G., Bruner, H. B., 
and Curry, C. M., “In the 
Heart of a Seed,” “Popping 
Corn,” The Poetry Book, Rand 
McNally and Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Livingston, Robert, “The Gro- 
cer,” “The Butcher,” “The 
Milkman,” “The Gardner,” 
What Daddies Do, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

Milne, A. A., “Market Square,” 
“Teddy Bear,” When We 
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Were Very Young, E. P. Dut- 
ton and Co., New York. 

Thompson, Blanche, Editor, “A 
Fairy Went a- Marketing,” 
“Baby Seed Song,” Silver Pen- 
nies, Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

Tippett, J. S., “Cooking,” “Gro- 
ceries,” “Inside,” I Live in the 
City, Harper and Brothers, 
New York. 


CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
A. Fine Arts 
1. Drawing and painting. 

a. Large pictures in the form of a 
poster, advertising articles to 
sell. 

b. Pictures about information 
gained. 

c. Pictures to illustrate group ex- 
perience stories. 

d. Making wallpaper by drawing 
or painting designs on large- 
size unprinted news. 

2. Clay and plasteline. 

a. Fruit, vegetables, eggs, milk 
bottles, biscuits, cookies, bread, 
fried cakes, vases, plaques, hat 


standards, bricks, book-ends 


and flower pots. 


B. Industrial Arts 


1. Wood construction. 
a. The construction of any store. 


(1) Discarded lumber, differ- 
ent size wooden boxes, or- 
ange crates. 

b. Construction of shelves, bins, 

containers. 

c. Construction of a telephone. 
(1) Small box, paper cone, 

long string fastened to 
spool for receiver. 

d. Construction of wagons for 
delivering articles sold (whole- 
sale and retail). 

(1) Toy wagons for toy shop. 

e. Construction of show cases, 
ovens, hat and dress standards, 
tables and chairs. 

f. Construction of toys; wooden 
animals, clothespin dolls, and 
doll furniture. 

g. Construction of garden tools, 
flower boxes, plant stands. 


2. Builder boards and blocks. 
a. Builder boards; stores, markets 
and shops (large enough for 
children to go into), shelves, 


wagons, delivery trucks, tables 
and chairs. 


b. Blocks; miniature buildings, 
furniture. 


3. Paper construction. 
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a. Health booklets advertising 
fresh vegetables, fruits, milk, 
eggs. 

b. Cans of articles sold in a gro- 
cery store. 

(1) Heavy paper, colored, 
rolled, pasted and labeled. 

c. Attractive signs and paper 
money. 

d. Paper dishes, knives, forks and 
spoons, napkins, caps and 
aprons. 

. Wallpaper pocketbooks. 


f. Making paper hats of tag 
board, crépe paper, tissue pa- 
per, artificial flowers, feathers 
and wallpaper. 


g. Paper construction books con- 
sisting of children’s drawings, 
paintings or magazine pictures 
put into book form. Sewed, 
pasted or tied together. 


h. Paper dolls, doll clothes, doll 
furniture and houses. 

i. Paper flowers. 

(1) Crépe paper, tissue paper, 
parquetry circles and col- 
ored construction paper or 
tonal paper. Thin wire or 
green construction paper 
used for stems. 

j. Different shaped baskets for 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, eggs, 
etc. 

k. Awnings made from large 
sheets of wrapping paper. 


. Sewing or weaving. 


a. Sewing. 

(1) Caps and aprons. 

(2) Rag dolls, using unbleach- 
ed muslin or a child’s white 
or brown stocking. 

(3) Dolls’ clothes, bedding, 
doilies, tablecloth and nap- 
kins, curtains. 

(4) Pocketbooks. (Sewing or 
weaving.) 

a. Weaving. 

(1) Rugs, mats, doll hammocks, 

doll hats and scarves. 


. Cooking. 


a. Making butter, jelly, apple- 
sauce. 

b. Making simple foods from 
milk. (Custards and ice cream.) 

c. Baking cookies or biscuits. 

d. Popping corn. 


C. Science 


1. Experiments. 


a. Making a vegetable or flower 
garden. (In connection with 
vegetable and flower shop.) 
Watching the germination of 
seeds and the effect of light, 
temperature and moisture up- 


on growing plants. 
Learning about the different 
kinds of seeds, the preparation 
of the soil, the care of the gar- 
den and the harvesting. 
Learning why flowers wilt and 
vegetables and other foodstuffs 
spoil. 

b. All about ice. (Natural and 
and artificial.) 


. Yeast action in bread making. 


d. Planting bulbs and caring for 
them. 


D. Language 


1. Oral expression. 


a. Discussion. 

(1) How to build a store and 
the kind of materials to be 
used. 

(2) What is needed in the 
store. 

(3) What children and teach- 
ers can contribute. 

(4) What is sold at the partic- 
ular store which is in pro- 
cess of being built. 

(5) What is meant by whole- 
sale and retail. 

(6) Where the different mer- 
chandise comes from. 

(7) The steps in changing 
wheat into flour. 

(8) Conversation between cus- 
tomer and storekeeper; in 
the store and over the 
telephone. 

(9) Value of money. 

b. Original stories, verse and song. 
(1) Children’s creative stories 

and verse about the store 
or stores they are studying. 

(2) Children’s original songs 
put into book form and 
actually sung by the chil- 
dren. 

(3) At the close of the school 
year stories, verse and 
songs may be put into in- 
dividual booklets for the 
children to take home. 

(4) Tone play — using two 
notes, ap-ples, hel-lo, tu- 
lip. Three notes — to-ma- 
toes, vi-o-let. 

c. Retelling stories told by the 
teachers, either with the help 
of pictures or from memory. 

d. Telling of real personal expe- 
rience. 

A trip to a store or mar- 
ket with his or her mother, 
relating what kind of a 
store, what was bought 
and the conversation that 
took place. 


e. Compose group experience sto- 
ries, for example: 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Arithmetic in the Grades 


VIRGINIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Larne in arithmetic consists of 
the development of more abstract modes 
of thinking and in the utilization of these 
modes for the better understanding and 
direction of life in society, rather than in 
the mastery of isolated, independent facts 
and skills. Teaching in arithmetic consists 
of the guidance of children through the 
successive stages of this most difficult 
type of learning. The child possesses abil- 
ity in arithmetic only when he is able to 
comprehend and understand quantitative 
situations and to deal with them with 
confidence, precision and intelligence. 

In the lower grades the process of 
thinking, rather than the product of 
thinking, is the chief consideration. The 
important question in estimating the 
child’s progress is not, “Is his answer 
correct?” but rather, ““How did he secure 
his answer?” and, “What does he know 
about it?” In these early grades the child 
in securing useful ideas of numbers is 
involved in a most difficult type of learn- 
ing, the development of meaningful ab- 
stractions. Inevitably, the course of his 
learning must be slow, and many experi- 
ences, varying widely in kind, must be 
. furnished him. The teacher must be pa- 
tient with errors and immature proced- 
ures on the part of the child. It is his 
task, by a study of these errors and pro- 
cedures, to lead the child to correct re- 
sponses and to a mature way of conceiv- 
ing numbers. 

Elementary mathematics should make 
an important contribution to the realiza- 
tion of the general aims of education 
which have been set up. Many oppor- 
tunities are available for children of all 
grades to discover the usefulness of arith- 
metical concepts and abilities in the ac- 
tivities involved in the units of work. 
By taking advantage of these opportuni- 
ties, mathematical concepts and abilities 
may be made functional. However, the 
nature of the content and of the learn- 
ing of this subject requires that all val- 
uable outcomes be guaranteed, and, if 
these outcomes are not provided for in 
the centers of interest, they should be 
provided for in other ways. 


Activity: Using integers. 


Suggested Procedure: An understand- 
ing of integers is developed through ex- 
periences involving counting, reading, 
writing and handling of numbers in the 
fundamental processes. In the beginning 
of the development of the understanding 
of integers, the child should be given 


many varied experiences with concrete 
materials to enable him to develop a 
counting ability and a varied meaning 
for number. The first meaning is de- 
rived from the muscular manipulation of 
objects when the child counts. Later he 
ceases to have the muscular reaction and 
simply calls number names in order, or 


Note: These findings in arithme- 
tic teaching from the Tentative 
Course of Study for Virginia Ele- , 
mentary Schools represent three 
years of intensive work on the part 
of the teachers of Virginia. They 
may be taken as basic material in 
one of the most important subjects 
of the elementary curriculum, 
about the teaching of which there 
has been widespread controversy. 
Through the courtesy of Sidney 3B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, we are able to share 
this new thought on arithmetic 
teaching with our readers. 


counts as he looks at concrete objects. 
Through the use of concrete and semi- 
concrete objects, representation of things 
on board or paper, he learns that num- 
bers are made up of groups and parts of 
groups, as, 8 is made up of 4 and 4, also 
2 and 2 and 2 and 2. From these expe- 
riences, having a long continuance on an 
oral basis, the child generalizes number 
facts. He is then ready for the reading 
and writing of the digits which he learns 
as symbols representing numbers. If a 
ready recognition of the number facts 
has not taken place after the child has 
engaged in many rich and meaningful 
experiences, then drill may be provided. 

A child in his experiences in activities 
discovers number facts in no relative or- 
der in the number system. Therefore, to 
begin to teach him that arithmetic is a 
system, it is advisable for him as he pro- 
gresses to summarize his ideas, bringing 
together all that he has learned about 
each number. This should be done in the 
direct teaching program and should con- 
tain all the number ideas. 


Iw crave 1, when numbers from 
1 through 9 are learned, the following 
points should be included: addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and division 
ideas and the relation of these ideas to 
each other; the addition, subtraction, 


multiplication, and division facts; the 
reading and -writing of numbers; the 
fractional ideas; the handling of zero as 
a place holder rather than a part of the 
number fact; and column addition with 
one digit, adding sums not exceeding the 
number studied. 

In grade II, as the child advances in 
his knowledge of number, the necessity 
for concrete representations diminishes. 
The major work in this grade is to de- 
velop the “teen” idea, using ten as the 
basis, as for instance when a child learns 
13, it is important that he be taught it 
as being one ten and three ones. 

Addition and subtraction ideas should 
be developed together, the one as the 
reverse of the other. In developing sub- 
traction ideas, it is important that oppor- 
tunities be provided for the child’s expe- 
rience, with each of the three types of 
situations demanding a subtraction re- 
sponse, that is, situations in which the 
following questions arise: How much 
more is needed? How much is left or 
gone? How much larger or smaller is one 
number than another? 

The multiplication, division and frac- 
tional ideas involved in a number should 
be developed when the child has mean- 
ingful experiences with the number. In 
grade I, the work in multiplication and 
division should be the development of 
the multiplication and division ideas only. 
This work should be oral and not specific 
items to be written or learned as facts. 
In developing a concept of 8, it is im- 
portant that the child see clearly that 
although the response to four 2’s and 
two 4's is 8, they are not the same but 
equivalent. 

Care must be taken that both types of 
division are introduced, such as: How 
many 2’s in ......... ? What is 1/4, of ? 


Iw crave 0, when numbers from 
10 through 19 are learned, these addi- 
tional ideas should be developed: the 
idea of 10, the basic idea of the number 
system, and the principle of adding by 
endings. 

This course of study suggests that the 
long division form should be used until 
the process is thoroughly understood; 
then the short division form may be used 
as a short cut. In long division it is nec- 
essary that the teacher be familiar with 
the various steps of difficulty. 

Every new process, such as, two-col- 


(Continued on page 53) 
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THE FIRST SOAP WAS MADE IN AN IRON KETTLE OVER AN OPEN FIRE 


Courtesy, Procter and Gamble Company 


A Laundry Unit in 
Second Grade 


By AGNES G. GUNDERSON 


Assistant Professor in Education, University of Wyoming 


Aer WE slighting the laundry in 
our community-life programs? We read 
many descriptions of units of study on 
the farm, the home, the post office, the 
grocery, the dairy, the fire department, 
the library, but “cleanliness is next to 
godliness.” Should we not give more 
thought and study to it in the primary 
grades? Doubtless Mother would give a 
sigh of relief if Jack and Betty could be 
made more appreciative of clean clothes, 
if they would, of their own initiative, re- 
member to find the clean handkerchief 
before starting off to school and to 
change into their play-suits on returning 
from school. 

One reason for selecting the laundry 
for study in our second grade last year 
was the realization by the children that, 
while the majority of them knew that 
their mothers sent their washing to the 
laundry, they themselves knew very little 
of the work going on there. As no other 
grade in our school had studied the laun- 
dry, the only way to learn about it was 
to do first-hand research. Accordingly, 
plans for study were made by the pupils. 

The first step decided upon was a 
visit to a laundry. Mr. Holland, the pro- 
prietor of our neighborhood laundry, was 
most co-operative and helpful. In mak- 
ing arrangements for us to visit the laun- 
dry, he had planned that all the different 


phases of laundering would be in prog- 
ress. The children were first shown how 
the clothes are marked by machine, then 
sorted and put into the washers and later 
into the dryers. The uses of the various 
ironers were then explained to them. 

In order to make the visit to the laun- 
dry as meaningful as possible the chil- 
dren had listed the questions they wanted 
to ask about the laundry, such as: 

How are clothes washed? 

How are clothes ironed? 

How are clothes kept from tearing? 

What kind of soap is used? 

What kind of machines are used? 

What does it cost to have clothes 

washed and ironed? 

How many people work in the laun- 


Do laundry people have safety-first 
rules? 


Arter visiting the laundry, stories 
telling about the trip were composed by 
the group. Such stories offer opportuni- 
ties for developing a sequence of ideas 
as well as a variety of ways of beginning 
sentences. The following examples illus- 
trate this: 

We saw how shirts are ironed. 
One machine irons the collars and 
cuffs, 


Another machine irons the sleeves of 
the shirt. 

The body of the shirt is ironed by an- 
other machine. 

After the shirts are ironed, they are 
folded. 

A girl puts a cardboard in the shirt, 
then folds the sleeves over the back 
of the shirt. 

When the shirt is folded, the girl puts 
a slip of paper around it so it will 
stay. 

The shirt looks like new. 

The following poem is also the result 
of group work. The poem, “The Little 
Dutch Garden,” had been read to the 
children. They liked it so much that they 
decided to make a poem about the laun- 
dry using the same rhythmic pattern: 

I went to the laundry, the New Method 
Laundry, 

Where clothes are washed white and 
clean, 

Palmolive soap suds and soft water, too, 

With scrubbing and rubbing made soiled 
clothes like new. 

I went to the laundry, the hot noisy 
laundry, 

To learn how my clothes are made clean. 

haaes” and dryers, ironers and man- 

es, 
All these make Patricia dressed up. 


A few children made individual verses 
using Mother Goose rhymes as patterns. 


1. Rub, rub, rub. 
Clothes in a tub, 
Soft soapy water they need. 
With a washer to wash, 
A dryer to dry, 
Then home they are ready to go. 


2. Rub-a-dub-dub, 
Three dresses in a tub, 
A red, a blue, a yellow. 
“We'll rub and rub 
In a great big tub.” 
So says the laundry fellow. 


Lizz all meariingful units, the one 
on the laundry offered rich opportunities 
for correlation with the various subjects 
of the second-grade curriculum. The out- 
line that follows suggests some of the 
types of activities that were utilized: 

A. Reading and literature. 

1. The children looked through the 
books in our room-library for sto- 
ries and poems relating to the unit. 

2. They canvassed magazines for pic- 
tures and advertisements of arti- 
cles pertaining to the laundry; 
soaps, washing powders, washing 
machines. 

3. They brought to school advertise- 
ments from local newspapers that 
related to laundry prices. 


4. They added several new words to 
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D. Arithmetic. 
Be 


3. They found it necessary to count: 


their speaking vocabularies: in- 
gredients, caldrons, kettles, aging, 
lye, soda, crutching machine, dry- 
ers, mangles. 


B. Oral language. 


The pupils conversed about: 

a. Things to find out in visit to 
laundry. 

b. Toy washing machines. 

c. Mother’s washing machine. 

d. The most interesting things 
seen in their visit to laundry. 

They discussed: 

a. Plans for study of the laundry. 


b. Rules of conduct in visit to 
laundry. 


c. Plans for building a laundry. 
They made riddles about the laun- 
dry. 

They explained the frieze by which 
they depicted the visit to laundry. 


C. Written language. 


The children had need for writing 
letters. 


a. To the proprietor of laundry, 
thanking for courtesy shown in 
visit. 

b. To parents, inviting them to 
assembly. 


The group wrote compositions 
about: 


a. Our Trip to the Laundry. 


b. The Most Interesting Things 
Seen in the Laundry. 


c. Billy’s Shirt Takes a Trip to 
the Laundry. 


3. They made original poems and 


rhymes. 


The children found much need for 
computational arithmetic. 


When the proprietor learned that we 
were going to use the laundry price lists 
for arithmetic work, he not only gave us 
the single one we asked for but one for 
each child. Using these price lists, each 
pupil made out his own list and com- 
puted the amount of money spent on his 
laundry for one week. Having done this, 
the pupils made lists for other members 
of the family. Separate lists were made 
for their mothers’ household (flat work) 
articles. 


2. They compared: 


a. Laundry lists for various mem- 
bers of the family. 


b. Prices for the different kinds of 
laundry service: “rough dry,” 
“damp wash,” “iron all,” and 
“finished work.” 


c. Costs of dry cleaning an article 
and laundering it. 


a. Articles to be sent to laundry. 


b. Articles returned from the 
laundry. 


. The children liked to estimate the: 


a. Number of hours a week mo- 
ther spends doing the family’s 
laundry. 

b. Cost of soap, starch and heat 
used in home laundering. 

c. Number of blocks in trip to 
laundry. 

d. Number of orange crates need- 
ed for laundry. 


. They weighed bundles of clothes 


to estimate cost of laundering. 


. They measured: 


a. Tablecloths to estimate cost of 
laundering. 

b. Space for laundry. 

c. Curtains before laundering so 
as to stretch to exact size. 


E. The children made drawings of: 


1. The trip to the laundry. 
2. Things of interest seen in laundry. 


3. Wash day at home. 


F. Children like handwork. 
1. They made scrap books. 
2. Built a laundry. 
3. Carved articles from soap. 


G. Science and inventions are as fasci- 
nating to little folks as to adults. 


1. The children were interested in 


the evolution of the washing ma- 

chine. 

a. Primitive method of laundering, 
clothes washed in river, rub- 
bing them with stones. 

b. Public washtub near market 
place (stone or cement tank 
filled with water). 

c. Early home laundry (tubs, 
bench, wash board, homemade 
soap, flatirons). 


TO INSURE PURITY IN OUR SOAP THE SIDES OF EACH SOAP BLOCK ARE SCRAPED 
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d. Washing machine 
(hand operated), 
wringer. 

e. Modern laundry; 
electric washer and 
wringers, stationary 
tubs, electric ironer, 
built-in ironing board 
and electric iron,soap 
in various forms, as 
flakes, chips and 
powders, water - sof- 
teners. 


2. The children enjoyed 
learning about the his- 
tory of soap. 


a. Early kind of soap 


(homemade soft 

soap). 

Method of making— 
soap kettle in home. 

Materials used— 
grease, ashes, wa- 

. Kinds of modern 

soap. 

Method of making. 
Equipment: huge 

three-story-high cal- 


THE HOME LAUNDRY 
drons, each holding FATHER’S SHIRT IS IRONED IN 


300,000 pounds of 

soap, nearly 10 car- 

loads, crutching machines which 
mix the soap till smooth. 

Saponification: fats and soda 
uniting to form glycerine and 
soap. 

Graining: salt added causes 
soap to form into granules. 

Purifying: soap in kettle is 
washed with water. 

Aging soap looks like 
whipped cream when emerging 
from crutchers; it must solid- 
ify before it can be cut and 
stamped into bars. 


Slabbing: huge blocks of soap | 


are cut in slices the thickness of 
a cake of soap. 
Cutting: the slabs or slices of 
soap are cut into cakes or bars. 
Stamping and wrapping bars 
of soap by machines. 
Materials used. 


Oils come from several coun- 
tries. Oils used for the stock of 
soap are: copra, the dried meat 
of cocoanuts from Philippine 
Islands. 

Palm oil, from Nigeria. 

Green olive-oil, from Spain, 

Algeria and Greece. 
Peanut oil, from China. 
Sesame oil, from India, 

China and Japan. 

Vegetable tallow, from a tal- 

low tree in China. 

Oil from sunflower seeds, 

from Russia. 
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Whale oil, from Arctic re- 
gions. 

Herring oil, from the Pacific. 
Oils which impart perfumes to 
soap are: 

Oil from the lavendar flower, 

from southern France. 

Oil from the flowers of rose- 
mary and thyme, from 
Spain. 

Oil from the sandal-wood 
tree, from Australia. 

Oil of bay, from the West 
Indies. 

Geranium oil, from Algeria. 

Pumice, from the Island of 
Lipari. 

Laundry soap: Soap as it comes 
from the kettle is usually pure. 
Other ingredients are added to 
form laundry soaps; among 
them are rosin, washing soda, 
water glass, borax and naphtha. 


Forms of soap. 


Flakes Powders 
Chips Granules 


These are not made out of 
left-over pieces of bar soap but 
are prepared from hot liquid 
soap by special processes. 
Different soaps for different 
purposes. 

Toilet soap for bathing. 

Mild or pure soap for silks, 

woolens. 

Laundry soap for washing 


Courtesy, General Electric Company 


clothes and cleaning wood- 
work. 

Washing powders for wash- 
ing dishes. 


3. The children learned about dry 


cleaning. 
a. Advantages of dry cleaning. 


b. 


Cc. 


Kinds of articles dry cleaned. 
Need for caution. 


4. The following experiments are 
not too difficult for children. 


a. 


é. 


f. 


Determine relative amount of 
soap needed to make suds for 
blowing soap bubbles of hard 
water, as compared with same 
quantity of soft water. 

Test cleansing quality of soap: 
cut a soiled cloth in half, wash 
one part in clear water, the 
other in suds, compare the 
result. 

Test cleansing quality of warm 
soapsuds over that of cold soap- 


suds. 


Test fastness of color to sun- 
light. 

Make soap, using materials and 
equipment found in home. 
Find out why some soap floats. 


H. Pupils learned much about hygiene 
and sanitation while studying the 
laundry. 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Art In Childhood 


From February Interests 


By VIOLET MOORE HIGGINS 


the shortest month of 
the year, has the most holidays and the 
art for this month is based upon these 
holidays. The calendar for February 
shows a picture gallery of its red-letter 
days. First comes Candlemas Day, Feb- 
ruary 2, a day in which the ground-hog 
is supposed to poke his head out of his 
winter home, and, should he see his sha- 
dow, draw it in hastily and go back to 
sleep for another six weeks. He is a 
fuzzy, brown fellow against a yellow 
background, looking at a white candle. 
Every four years February adds an extra 
day and that year is called Leap Year. 
The silhouette of the leaping figure shows 
up against an orange background. The 
next frame has a red background. Feb- 
ruary 14, St. Valentine’s Day, is repre- 
sented by a red heart surrounded by blue 
flowers and green leaves against a yellow 
background. The silhouettes of Lincoln 
and Washington appear on white back- 
grounds and the wall behind the pictures 
is light blue. 


Tue double-page poster shows a 
scene in a post office. A boy has just 
come in to mail his valentines and a girl 
has just received one. The walls are a 
clear tan, the woodwork light brown, the 
metal work deep golden yellow. The boy 
wears a rich brown sweater, an orange 
scarf with green fringe, orange cap and 
orange mittens. One letter is white with 
a red heart on the back of it, another is 
light blue, another pink. His face is flesh 
colored with deep pink in his cheeks, and 
the girl’s face and hands are similarly 
tinted. She has brown hair, wears a red 
cap and scarf with green stripes on it. 
Her sweater is green and her plaid skirt 
is red and green. Her letter is white 
with a big red heart on the envelope and 
a pink heart with blue flowers and green 
leaves on the paper. 


Peruaprs the boy made his own 
valentines. Here is a page of valentines 
that the children can make for them- 
selves. The upper left one is cut from a 
piece of stiff light green paper. The edge 
may be either a deeper green or gold. 
The hearts are a clear bright red, the 
leaves a bright deep green, the stems the 
same, and the lettering may be either 
gold or black. Hearts and leaves may be 


cut from colored paper and pasted into 
place, with the stems drawn or the whole 
design may be developed in colored inks, 
colored crayons or water color. The up- 
per right design shows a deep blue back- 
ground, a light red heart and gold stars. 
This design is especially suited to paper 
cutting, and much of its charm will de- 
pend on a careful arrangement of the 
stars, so that the heart form will be 
clear, and yet the whole should have a 
spontaneous effect. The lower left design 
shows a blue background, banded in 
shades of blue from deep to light. The 
lettering and strings are drawn in the 
deepest shade of blue. The balloons are 
in gay colors: red, green, yellow, orange, 
pink, purple, lavender, light green and 
white for the letter T, with lettering in 
bright, contrasting colors. The lower 
right design shows a white lace paper 
mat upon background of blue and gold 
stripes. The bouquet of hearts shows 
hearts in two shades of red, and leaves in 
two well defined shades of green. The 
background should be a perfect square 
so that the white lace ruffle may show to 
advantage. (Space limitations prevent 
our showing this square on the page of 
designs.) This design and others similar 
yet with infinite variety, can easily be 


gelatine duplicator. 


made in cut paper. Let the children as- 
semble a number of cut-paper units, start 
with the background first, by pasting 
stripes of color upon a stiff card, and 
then move the units about on this back- 
ground until they have found a pleasing 
effect. The pieces should then be pasted 
down in a definite order, layer by layer. 


Fesruary offers opportunity for 
seasonal parties, and” here is a page of 
party favors, the log cabin and the rail 
fence for Lincoln’s birthday, the cherry 
tree and the hatchet for February 22, 
the heart and flower pot for a valentine 
party. All are planned to stand up and 
carry the names of the guests. The Lin- 
coln cabin is brown against a blue and 
white sky, with green grass and a deeper 
green in the foreground. The rail fence 
is brown with yellow grass and red trees 
behind it. The little cherry tree bears big 
red fruit against bright green leaves, with 
deeper green grass beneath it. The hatch- 
et is light blue with a yellow handle, the 
cherries red with a small white high light, 
the leaves bright green. The big heart is 
red, upon a bright green ground, the 
flowers blue, the leaves light green. The 


(Continued om page 54 ) 


Hektograph Work Sheets Suggestions 


Pages 25, 26, 35, 36 are printed in hektograph ink for reproduction on any 


We would impress upon our readers not to remove the work-sheet pages for 
hektographing. Fold the magazine backward with the covers together, and the 
hektograph design page flat open. Cover upper page with white paper to prevent 
smudging. Place the design print on your hektograph gelatine and apply the 
pressure through the folded magazine pages. This will give you a perfect im- 
pression on the gelatine, and your magazine will be intact. Allow the sheet which 


has just been transferred to dry thoroughly before transferring the design on the 
back of the same sheet: This will prevent offsetting on your other magazine pages. 


The number and subject-matter variety of our hektograph work-sheets make 
them of great value for the busy primary-grade teacher. 


They correlate with beginning reading and with the social sciences. They 
offer suggestions for chart and blackboard teaching. If copies are made on paper 
suitable for taking crayons or water colors, there is possible a truly interesting 
integration of art teaching with the other subjects of the curriculum. And the 
timely interests of each month’s hektograph pages as we tie them up with seasonal 
subjects suggests that they be used as booklets, bound in decorative covers. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (nextocraPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


A VISIT TO THE POST OFFICE 


U.S- POST OFFICE 


I can read these words. 
They say 
“United States Post Office.” 
What a big building. 
Is it full of letters? 


We can mail our valentines here. 
All of mine go in the city. 

I have one for out of the city. 

It is for my grandmother. 


All the letters you mail come here. 
A mark is put on the stamp. 
The stamp cannot be used again. 


A machine puts the date on the 
letter. 


Out of city mail goes into these 
bags. 


The bags are locked. 
Some bags are put on trains. 
Some bags are put into airplanes. 
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SOCIAL-STUDIES READING LESSON (HextocraPH) By Alice Hanthorn 


Picture post cards need a one cent 
stamp. 


City letters need a two cent stamp. 


Out of city letters need a three cent 
stamp. 


Air mail letters need a six cent stamp. 


Here is where we mail a package. 
The package must be weighed. 
Then we can put the stamps on it. 
A truck will take it to the train. 


WORK SHEET 
DIRECTIONS: Put the right number in the blanks. 
1. A post card meeds cent stamp. 
2. A city letter needs a...................... cent stamp, 
3. An air mail letter needs a ........................ cent stamp. 
4. Aletter going out of the city needs a........................ cent stamp. 


DIRECTIONS: Put your name on this letter. 


Now put your city under your name. 
Draw a stamp on your letter. 
Show it to your teacher. 
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A WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN MAP 


Violet Moore H iggins 
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WORK SHEETS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE (HEKTOGRAPH) By Zeta I. Brown 


Tom and John are sitting on the grass under a big maple tree in the 
yard talking together. 

Tom: “How old are you?” 

John: “I am nine years old. How old are you?” 

Tom: “I am nine too. My birthday is January 14. When is yours?” 

John: “Mine is June 10. Have you ever been to the country before?” 

Tom: “No. I have always lived in New York City.” 

John: “Is New York City a very big place?” 

Tom: “Yes, New York is the largest city in the world.” 

John: “Do you have a lake near your house?” 

Tom: “No, but we have the Hudson River.” 

John: “Do you go swimming in the Hudson River?” 

Tom: “No, they will not let us. It is too deep, and big boats go up and 
down the river too. Do you go swimming in this lake near your house?” 

John: “Yes. It is lots of fun. Can you swim?” 

Tom: “Of course I can. I learned how to swim at school.” 

John: “Let’s go down to the lake for a swim.” 

Tom: “All right. I can beat you to the lake.” 

The two boys run to the house te get their swim suits. 


Who is the older? Job Or Tome 

What is the largest city in the world? uu... 

What large river runs through this City? ..0.0..0...0.00..cccccscssssssssensseeee 
Where did Tom learn to Swim? 

Do more people live in your town than live in New York City? 
Draw a picture of the boys in the lake. 
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‘WORK SHEETS IN SOCIAL SCIENCE (HEKTOGRAPH) By Zeta I. Brown 


‘Tom and John are eating breakfast together. 


Tom: “What a funny house you livein. It is so flat. It has only two 
stories.” 


John: “Oh, no. I have lots of books. I can read a lot of stories.” 
Tom: “I don’t mean that kind of story. I mean the stories of your 


‘house. There are fifteen stories in the apartment house where I live, and 
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our apartment is on the sixth floor.” 

John: “What do you mean? What kind of stories?” 

Tom: “Well, the people who live downstairs are on the first floor. We 
go upstairs and some other people live there. That is called the second 
story. We go upstairs again and that is called the third story. We can go 
upstairs to fifteen stories in our apartment house.” 

John: “What is an apartment house?” 

Tom: “Every family in that house has some rooms to live in for their 
home. Each home is called an apartment. There are a lot of apartments 
on every story of the house, so a lot of families live in an apartment house.” 


John: “You must get tired climbing so many stairs every time you go 
home.” 


Tom: “Oh, no. We go up in the elevator.” 


John: “What is an elevator?” 


Tom: “It looks something like a big cage with a door in it. We go in 
and a man makes it carry us up to the sixth story.” 

John: “That must be fun. I would like to go to the city and live in an 
apartment house.” 


Draw a five story house. Be sure it has just five stories. 
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Living Art 


Ti Colonial portrait-painters of 
the eighteenth century were pioneers in 
American art. The early settlers in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania and 
the south were too concerned with the 
primary needs of life; wresting a living 
from untilled soil, building their homes 
and organizing their communities, to al- 
low time or will for creative expression 
unrelated to their vital need. With the 
drawing together of the scattered settle- 
ments into a confederate body, and the 
desire on the part of the Colonial public 
to familiarize itself with the appearance 
of its patriots, an American School of 
painting came into being. The names of 
Gilbert Stuart, John Trumbull, Charles 
Willson Peale, James and Rembrandt 
Peale and John Singleton Copley are 
nearly as familiar to us as those of the 
Colonia! statesmen and their ladies whom 
they painted. Their canvases, mellowed 
with a patina of time yet glowing with 
rich pigment and the brilliant costumes 
of the period, are treasures of great price 
in our museums today. 

The technic of these Colonial portrait- 
painters is interesting in contrast with 
our modern methods. As there were, of 
course, no art schools available nor mas- 
ters under whom a student could study, 
the young man with a natural gift for 
drawing was primarily self-taught. Often 
his practice with pencil or paints came 
at night after a hard day’s work under 
the craftsman to whom he was appren- 
ticed. As he grew older he had to com- 
bine his creative expression with loosely 
allied crafts, such as silversmithing, clock- 
making, saddle-making, taxidermy and 
even dentistry, as it was practiced in the 
eighteenth century. If he were fortu- 
nate enough to have the money or a ben- 
efactor he was likely to take ship for 
England and wangle his way into the 
studio of Benjamin West, who was not 
only England’s outstanding portraitist of 
the day but sympathetic with young tal- 
ent. It might be that Benjamin Franklin, 
who was well known in London, could 
make this contact with West for the 
aspiring young American, as we know 
he did in the case of Charles Willson 
Peale. But, regardless of a successful ex- 
perience, painting the great of English 
society and state, these young men felt a 
common urge to return to the Colonies 
and there establish their greatest reputa- 
tion and a lasting place in the hall of 
fame in painting the portraits of their 
compatriots. To paint the likeness of 


Colonial Portraits 


George Washington, whose classic face 
and figure, brilliancy of costume and 
high position made him the most popu- 
lar portrait-subject of the period, was the 
goal of each. The presence of Stuart, 
Trumbull and the Peales, to say nothing 
of lesser lights, at Philadelphia and 
Washington was reflective of the court 
painters of Europe. And, through the 
careful painting of these artists we are 
familiar with the faces and elaborate cos- 
tumes of our early American court, if we 
may call it such. Characteristic of all 
their painting was an emphasis on glow- 
ing, realistic flesh tints, accuracy of de- 
tail in hair dressing and costuming — 
lace, brocade, satin and ribbons were 
painted with a meticulousness unfamiliar 
in the broad sweeping effects of our con- 
temporary schools of painting — which 
make these canvases interesting and val- 
uable to us as reference material. 


Dus 710 a custom which seems un- 
usual today the backgrounds and acces- 
sories of the portraits of this period are 
not to be taken as authentic. Because 
portrait-painting took the place occupied 
today by the news-photographer the art- 
ist was seldom interested in types of peo- 
ple, or individuals unknown to the pub- 
lic, painted in their natural settings. The 
portrait was always of an outstanding 
personality against an improvised back- 
ground. The portrait-subject was a busy 
man with little time for posing. This 
unfortunate situation was ingeniously 
met by the artists who painted one “mas- 
ter” portrait from one or two or more 
sittings. From this one original painting 
“from life’ many other studies were 
made, painting the subject against vari- 
ous backgrounds and in diverse costumes, 
characteristic of his career and rank. The 
Athenaeum portrait we know to have 
been Stuart’s key study and the basis for 
many of his well-known Washington 
pictures. 


Wha this in mind, let us study 
Charles Willson Peale’s painting which 
we reproduce for February art apprecia- 
tion. Peale portrayed George Washing- 
ton more informally than Stuart who felt 
the key to his subject’s forceful person- 
ality was to be found in the harmony 
and strength of his features. For this 
reason, the majority of Stuart portraits 
are busts. Peale often painted Washing- 
ton full length, showing his lean tall sta- 
ture; his many military costumes; the 
accessories of his military and state of- 
fices; and the individual backgrounds 
against which he figured in his long and 
active national career. It is interesting 
that the more homely pursuits of agricul- 
ture and the round of life at Mount 
Vernon appeared not to interest these 
painters. In our frontispiece Wash- 
ington wears the strikingly hand- 
some uniform of the Continental gen- 
eral; dark blue coat with buff facings, 
buff waistcoat and knee breeches. In his 
right hand is the familiar three-cornered 
cocked hat. In his left hand, which rests 
on the cannon, he holds a whip. The fig- 
ure in the background at the right, which 
looks strangely like a woman, is his 
groom. The two flags over the horse's 
head represent the ensigns of the win- 
ning Revolutionary forces, the blue flag 
of the Colonies with thirteen stars set in 
a circle and the white background Royal 
Bourbon fleur-de-lys standard of France. 
It is assumed that the furled banners at 
Washington’s feet are the standards of 
the losing armies. The background, York- 
town harbor, shows men-of-war riding 
the waves and the masts of sunken ves- 
sels. This painting is very similar to 
Charles Willson Peale’s more celebrated 
painting of Washington at Princeton. In 
our picture the background of Yorktown 
has been substituted for that of the build- 
ings of Princeton University and a regi- 
ment of drilling, captive Hessian troops. 

With the central figure of a painting 
the primary object of the artist’s interest 
and his willingness to drop in back- 
grounds like a Hollywood set, we must 
bear in mind that while the portraits of 
our earliest American artists are sincere 
expressions of what they believed about 
the character and personality of their 
subjects we must interpret the accesso- 
ries of composition in the spirit rather 
than the letter of the times. 


— MARY TAYLOR 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN 
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Painted by Charles Willson Peale 
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Jo-Jo Pleases the General. 


By MARION HOLBROOK 


The Players 
Jo-Jo, A CLown 
A NEwSBOY 
BETSY 
DAVID 
A BALLOON MAN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
COLONIAL Boys AND GIRLS 
CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


The Costumes 


(Jo-Jo wears a regular clown suit. The 
NEwsBOY wears ragged clothes which 
are a little large for him and a big cap. 
Betsy and Davin and the other SCHOOL 
CHILDREN wear ordinary school clothes. 
The BALLOON MAN wears a dark suit 
and a derby hat. WASHINGTON wears 
the uniform of a Continental general. 
CoLoNIAL Boys AND GIRLS wear period 
costumes. CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 
wear the peasant costumes of their 
countries. 


(The scene is a street in front of Jo-Jo’s 
house which is at center back. There is 
a bench beside the door. The little house 
may be made of compo board and trees 
of the same material may stand on either 
side of the house. Jo-Jo, a little clown, 
comes from behind his house. He looks 
up and down the street, yawns, stretches 
and seats himself on the bench. Whistling 
is heard and a NEwssoy enters, left.) 


The Play 

NeEwspoy: Good morning, Jo-Jo. 

Jo-Jo: Good morning, boy. 

Newssoy: You look sleepy this morn- 
ing. 

Jo-Jo: I’ve been working very hard. 

Newspoy: You working hard! I don’t 
believe it. A:clown doesn’t have to work. 
He just has to make people laugh. 

Jo-Jo (sighing): Sometimes it’s very 
hard work to make people laugh. I have 
to keep thinking up new tricks all the 
time. No one will laugh at my old ones. 

NeEwspoy: That’s true. But you can 
take a holiday today. It’s George Wash- 


ington’s birthday and no one will have 
time for you. 


Jo-Jo: Why not? 


Newspoy: Why, everyone will be 
going to hear speeches about George 
Washington. 

Jo-Jo: 
show too? 

Newssoy: No, not today. Here’s your 
morning paper, Jo-Jo. Read all about it. 


Jo-Jo (taking his paper): Thank you. 
Newssoy: I'll see you tomorrow. 


(The boy goes off, whistling, as Jo-Jo 
begins to read his paper.) 


Jo-Jo (reading): Mayor to speak on 
patriotism. Governor to talk on the life 
of Washington. School children to pa- 
rade. (He puts the paper down.) It’s 
true. I guess no one will come to see 
Jo-Jo today. (The sound of “Yankee 
Doodle” is heard. Jo-Jo rises and looks 
off left.) Here come the children now. 
Maybe they’ve come to see me after all. 


But won't they come to my 


(In a moment a troop of children 
wearing paper soldier hats enter and 
march across from left to right, led by a 
boy carrying a flag. They are playing 
their march on combs or harmonicas. 
Some of them may have drums. They go 
off right and their music dies away. Jo-Jo 
looks after them sadly.) 

Jo-Jo: I guess that boy was right. 
They don’t want Jo-Jo today. Well, 
George Washington, a happy birthday 
to you, anyway. (And he makes a low 
bow, as though someone were standing 
beside him. Just then Betsy and Davip 
come in, left.) 

Davip: Hello, Jo-Jo. 


Jo-Jo: Good morning, my friends. Are 
you going to see the parade and hear the 
speeches? 


Betsy: Yes, Jo-Jo, and we'd like you 
to come with us. 


Davip: Please come, Jo-Jo. 


Jo-Jo: Oh, thank you, Betsy. And 
thank you, David. But I’m just a clown. 
I seldom go out in society. 

Betsy: That doesn’t matter. You know 
all about George Washington, don’t you? 

Davip: Haven't you read about the 
Revolutionary War? 


Jo-Jo: Yes. I’ve studied my history 
lessons. 


Davip: And wouldn't you like to have 
been a soldier in Washington's army? 
Jo-Jo: A soldier? No. I don’t think 


A Play 


so. A clown wouldn't make a very good 
soldier. 


Betsy: But Jo-Jo, you'd be brave 
enough, wouldn’t you? 

Jo-Jo: Oh, I shouldn't be afraid. But 
(suddenly), shall I tell you what I wish 
I could have done? 

Davip: What? 

Jo-Jo (with spirit): Id like to have 
made the General laugh! Id like to have 
done my best tricks for him. 


Betsy (shocked at this idea): Oh, 
Jo-Jo, I don’t think that’s very patriotic. 

Davi (thoughtfully): I—I don’t 
know if General Washington would have 
liked that, Jo-Jo. 

Jo-Jo: I think he would. I'll tell you, 
you come back after the celebration and 


I'll do a trick for you, a trick to please 
General Washington himself! 


Betsy: Will you really? 
Davip: Honestly? 


Jo-Jo: Word of honor. Run along 
now. I'll have to get to work on it. 

Davip (taking Betsy’s hand): We'll 
be back. Come on, Betsy, or we'll be late. 


(They skip off and Jo-Jo watches them, 
rubbing his chin and smiling. When they 
are out of sight, he seats himself and 
yawns. ) 


Jo-Jo: Heigh-o! I’m very sleepy (put- 
ting his chin in his hands). I wonder 
how I’m going to do that trick. I'd like 
to talk to General Washington about it. 


(The voice of a BALLOON MAN is 
heard calling, “Balloons! Balloons! Who'll 
buy a balloon!’’ ) 


Jo-Jo: A balloon! That's just what I 
need to help me think! 


BALLOON MAN (entering left): Bal- 
loons for sale! Will you buy a balloon, 
sir? 

Jo-Jo: Yes. I'll take one, please. 


BALLOON MAN: What one would you 
like? Red? Green? Blue? Yellow? 


Jo-Jo: Ill take the red one. 


BALLOON MAN (handing Jo-Jo a red 
balloon): Here you are, sir. A fine red 
balloon. 


Jo-Jo (handing the man a coin): 
Thank you. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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The Editor’s Page 


Be I had the great privi- 
lege of talking with a descendant of one 
of George Washington's aides. During 
the battles in and about New York and 
at Valley Forge this man, one John Phil- 
lips, was an honored member of Wash- 
ington’s staff and his name appears on 
the records of that period. His great- 
granddaughter told me a little of this 
patriot’s early life. 

He lived at East Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts, not far from Duxbury of his- 
toric fame. Because all of the men se- 
lected as aides for General Washington 
must be tall, strong, and active in their 
communities, this man, John Phillips, was 
chosen because he was the village black- 
smith. He was looked up to in his home 
town because he was so fine a craftsman. 
Not only did he love horses and shoe 
them sturdily, but he used iron for other 
craftwork. He made some longhandled 
waffle irons engraved by hand with 
scenes from Washington’s campaigns. 
We of today can hardly realize what 
hand skill this involved. The miniature 
Hessian soldiers, the Colonial flags that 
decorate the waffle irons were wrought 
with no tools other than those of a 
smithy and were welded in the forge 
fire. 


John Phillips made, also, a tiny iron 
hour glass for his small girls, Eunice and 
Jeannette. I watched the yellow sand 
drip slowly through it. He made lead 
candlesticks, designed with the fleur-de- 
lis of his friend Lafayette’s France. The 
story runs that both Phillips and Lafay- 
ette, the latter only nineteen and dressed 
in fine boots and broadcloth, were in- 
vited to a staff party during the Revolu- 
tion. Coming to a muddy ditch, the 
young Frenchman hesitated, and Phillips, 
the plain man of Washington's staff, 
picked him up and, with his six-foot 
strength, carried the French gallant across 
and set him down, dry and unspotted, at 
their host's door. 


Looxme at the bits of exquisitely 
wrought iron, reading the record of this 
John Phillips’ honored place in our past, 
I found a new viewpoint on that long- 
ago period in our history, and real in- 
sight into the character of George Wash- 
ington. His aides were of his own selec- 
tion. Since a general and his staff were 
more closely associated then than now, 
they were almost a little company of 
friends. They had common struggles, 
shared tents, were companions. The rec- 


ords show that John Phillips made one.of 


the strongest pleas for help during the 
winter at Valley Forge. And each aide 
was selected by Washington for his 
home-town integrity, his good physique, 
and his skill in some trade. 

It is always difficult to find a new light 
on the character of George Washington, 
some new way of bringing his birthday as 
meaningful into the present. This record 
of one of his aides which came to me by 
word of mouth seems illuminating. It 
touches life of the present. If we are 
going to serve our nation, we must first 
be good townsmen, villagers of good rep- 
ute. All boys and girls will like to know 
that George Washington insisted on 
that. Also, we shall be better members 
of society if we have some one skill. 
There is little opportunity for following 
John Phillips’ trade of blacksmith today 
and creating beautiful craftwork with 
only clumsy tools, but every boy and girl 
should realize this month that, machine- 
age or Colonial period, it is important to 
have a trade. 

Washington was a farmer. He did 
more for fine husbandry and horticulture 
than any man of his times. His public 
career was an interlude, dropped in be- 
tween his crop-raising and grafting. He 
believed, as we do now, that every hu- 
man being should know how to do some 
one thing well. Why not take that as 
our Washington’s-Birthday thought this 


year? 


In George Washington’s time the 
boys and girls who went to dame schools, 
as the small private schools were called, 
knew of their neighbors in other coun- 


tries only through word of mouth. Their 
fathers and mothers may have told 
them stories of childhoods spent in Eng- 
land or Holland but there were no col- 
orful picture books or maps for children, 
no travelogues, newsreels nor National 
Geographic Magazines to bring these far- 
away countries before their eyes. To be 
a good citizen in our schools today we 
must know something of the customs and 
background of all the peoples of the 
world. To this end we are pleased to an- 
nounce good help in our opening article 
for March, “Homes of Holland and Mex- 
ico.” This article comes from the Cali- 
fornia schools and is valuable, especially, 
for demonstrating the use of a neigh- 
boring country for initiating and devel- 
oping world friendliness. There is, too, 
excellent material for a study of Hol- 
land. From the science curriculum of the 
San Mateo County, California, Public 
Schools, we offer a timely extract on 
physical science for the lower grades. 
This article would form a splendid basis 
for the beginning and growth of a prac 
tical physical-science program. We are 
glad to announce that the transportation 
unit from the Manitowoc Schools, which 
we had hoped to publish earlier in the 
year, will appear in March. Olivia 
Spaeth’s teachers, Kenmore, New York, 
have analyzed the values inherent in 
“farm” units for your benefit, and rec- 
ommended the best reference material for 
teacher and pupil. The geography arti- 
cle for March will discuss the develop- 
ment of our shore protection, through 
the Federal Lighthouse Service, as com- 
merce in the United States moved west 
and south. The value of pets in the 
classroom will be discussed with author- 
ity by Lucille E. Fenn. 


Our frontispiece for the forth- 
coming issue is one of Albert Neuhuy’s 
most appealing canvases. As a represent- 
ative selection from the Dutch school of 
art we present it with a page of descrip- 
tive text. The March “Art in Child- 
hood” department will be chiefly con- 


‘cerned with Easter interests and projects 


for the first spring days on the school 
playground. Alice Hanthorn ties up her 
beginners reading-lesson with seasonal in- 
terests through work sheets on the dairy. 

We feel that our March story depart- 
ment, which will include a charming 
story of Mexican background by Ernest- 
ine and Florence Horvath and “An Aus- 
trian Easter” by Martha C. Engler, will 
be of outstanding interest and value in 
the school program. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Making History Personal 


T. MAKE history of personal inter- 
est to each pupil, particularly in the ear- 
lier stages, is a task difficult only when 
the correct methods are overlooked. A 
very easy plan is suggested. 

Allow each pupil to choose some im- 
portant person from American history as 
a special “friend” during the term, or 
until such time as interest lags, when a 
new choice may be made. The idea is to 
have the child get acquainted with this 
historical character through carefully di- 
rected reading in addition to that found 
in the text. He must learn about condi- 
tions in the country, and perhaps abroad, 
that affected the life of this friend from 
history, and thus without realizing it, he 
will get a broad view of a considerable 
period of history in all its phases. 

Quite as important as the actual infor- 
mation he gathers is the fact that he is 
learning the true way to study history in 
any country and during any period. 

Do not become discouraged if war he- 
roes are a more popular choice than men 
of letters and science. For gradually 
comes the understanding that no man 
lives unto himself alone, and from that 
point the pupil is quickly taught to see 
all men in their true relationship and rel- 
ative importance. 

After getting a true picture of the life 
of one man, the pupil is ready to present 
him to the others in the class, and listen 
as they tell what they have learned about 
their “friends.” The teacher may fill in 
any needed information, and aid in put- 
ting the emphasis where it belongs. Care- 
fully handled, she may do the greater 
part of her teaching in this way, while 
the pupils still believe they alone are re- 
sponsible for the rapid progress made. 

Studying the characters of great men 
is likely to cause many of the pupils to 
strive to train themselves along the same 
lines of development and achievement, so 
that the full benefit of this study may not 
be realized until years later. But the re- 
sults from the standpoint of assembling 
information and focusing it in its true 
light will be readily apparent. 

Allowing the pupils to present their 
knowledge of history through such oral 
character-sketches should be made a part 
of the history-class program at least once 
every two weeks, with such changes and 
adaptations as may be required by the 
course of study used and the amount of 
time available. 

This historical study should keep pace 
with the monthly interests of the school 
program. The pupils choosing appropri- 


ate historical friends at the same time do- 
ing some elementary work in tracing the 
character’s influence on later periods, 
guided by careful questioning on the part 
of the teacher and class discussion. 


GerorGE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Familiar Constellations 


Fesruary is a month of brilliant, 
clear skies. Many children have become 
acquainted with the Big Dipper, the Pole 


Note: Contributions for this De- 
partment are always welcome. The 
everyday classroom help which they 
represent has proved valuable and 
popular. 

We want to hear from you, our 
individual reader, telling how you 
solved a teaching problem, how you 
are expressing new ideas in devel- 
oping the regular subjects of the 
course of study. 

Manuscripts should be typed, 
under five hundred words; if sea- 
sonal, submitted three months in 
advance. Send your ideas, enclos- 
ing a self-addressed stamped envel- 
ope to AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Ed- 
itorial, Milton Bradley Company, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York City. 


Star and Orion. By the use of an old 
umbrella children can make a clever pres- 
entation of the most common constel- 
lations. 

The interior of the open umbrella is 
similar to the dome of the night sky. 

Gold stars are stuck on the inside of 
the umbrella dome in facsimile of the sky 
dome. Chalk lines connect the stars mak- 
ing the figures of Orion, the mighty 
hunter, Ursa Major, the big dipper, Cas- 
siopeia, the chair, etc. 


BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Watching Snowballs Grow 


Lert each row start with the same 
size snowball drawn on a large poster or 
blackboard. The winning row, whether 
it be in spelling, arithmetic, health work, 
or any other subject of the curriculum, 
is then allowed to increase the size of the 
snowball to the next dimensions already 
specified. 

Another way is to add the balls in 
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such a manner that a complete snowman 
is made. These methods serve as an in- 
centive for the children to do better 
work, for the results of their efforts are 
always before them in attractive, tangi- 
ble form. 


CaROLYN TOWLE, Walpole, Mass. 


History for the Eight-Year-Old 


Ir 1s not always possible to bring 
about a perfect understanding of histori- 
cal fact and biography in presenting he- 
roes of the past to small children in the 
primary grades. Facts and anecdotes they 
do remember but still more valuable are 
the thinking processes involved in making 
deductions from these facts and anec- 
dotes which have been related. This na- 
tional past into which we delve at inter- 
vals to present first Columbus, then Lin- 
coln, Washington, and even Lindbergh 
must seem very vast and remote to these 
small children until we link, in some 
way, their lives more closely to ours. 

To this end, I place the alphabet upon 
the board as a scaffolding for the line of 
thinking which I know it will set in mo- 
tion. Beside each of those letters will be 
placed the names of things we enjoy to- 
day which were not known to Lincoln 
or Washington. The alphabet narrows 
and yet expands the field. It is a co-op- 
erative lesson to be carried on over a 
period of several days. It is there before 
the child and it sets him to thinking 
about his own environment. The roto- 
gravure sections, the school assemblies, 
the classroom stories create background, 
as well as the conversations which will 
be carried on in the several homes as the 
children ask questions about the subject. 

Some letters are rich and others are 
poor but they do not mind. The letter 
“IT” may only have “ice cream” while 
“S$” is crowded with steamships, sky- 
scrapers, stoves, and a swimming pool. 
They recognize the fact that the stage- 
coach in which Washington rode to the 
first Inauguration has now been replaced 
by a high-powered automobile. 1 do not 
doubt that “airplane” will be the first 
suggestion and as you move along 
through crayons, cameras, dirigibles, elec- 
tricity, elevators, footballs, movies, nurses 
and finally arrive at the inevitable “zip- 
per,” the lesson cannot help but be en- 
joyable as well as profitable. Typed, il- 
lustrated, and stapled into a booklet, I 
have found it has received many expres- 
sions of appreciation from the parents. 


RUTH H. WAGNER, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Is Your Work Improving? 


Woruerner or not your work is im- 
proving from year to year is an impor- 
tant question, yet it is difficult to get a 
definite slant on your results. Keeping a 
scrapbook of the written work in the 
class over a period of even three or four 
years will bring to light interesting, and 
perhaps startling, information. 


Into this scrapbook should be put the 
best and second-best papers representing 
a wide range of written exercises. Start 
it at any time during the school year, 
but arrange the entries by months so that 
yearly comparisons will be on the same 
degree of advancement on the part of 
the pupils. 

Over a period of time the average in- 
telligence of your classes varies slightly, 
so that any marked differences in the 
quality of the work in your scrapbook 
will serve as an indication of what you 
are accomplishing, and the comparative 
results you are obtaining by various 
methods, plans, and systems of teaching. 


GerorcE M. Dopson, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Paper Clocks 


Wien the study of the clock is well 
under way, the children enjoy making 
and using clocks made from paper plates. 
The children should have had previous 
clock experiences, and be fairly familiar 
with the face of the clock before mak- 
ing their own clocks. 


Clock faces bearing the Arabic num- 
erals should be taught first. This should 
be done for two reasons; the obvious one, 
that the Arabic figures are the ones the 
children know, the other reason is that 
the clocks of the present day all use this 
Arabic figure form. 


To make a paper-plate clock, proceed 
something like this. Invert the paper 
plate, determine the center. by the use of 
a string and mark the center. Place a dot 
at the top edge of the plate bottom, just 
above the center dot; place a dot just 
below the center dot on the lower rim of 
the plate. Place a dot on the right and 
left rim just opposite the center dot. 
This divides the circumference of the 
plate bottom into four equal divisions. 
At the top dot place the number 12, at 
the lower dot, the number 6, at the right 
hand dot the number 3, and at the left 
hand dot the number 1. The in-between 
numbers can usually be placed by a care- 
ful estimate of the space to be used, with- 
out the trouble of a more accurate meas- 
ure, which is difficult for young children 
to use. 


The clock’s hands are made of black 
construction paper. Cut the two hands 
together. Make a point on one end of 
each of them. Shorten one of the hands 
to use as the hour hand. Fasten the hands 


in the center with a brass paper fastener, 
which should be left a bit loose to allow 
the hands to be moved freely. The fluted 
rim offers fine opportunity for some in- 
teresting decoration, done with paints or 
crayons. 

The clock is of course used as an in- 
strument of instruction. “Show me by 
your clocks, just when school begins.” 
“Show me about the time you go to 


bed.” “Make your clocks say half past 
2.” 


Allow plenty of time in which to learn 
the hours and half hours before taking 
up the five-minute spaces. It is very diffi- 
cult for some children to compute time 
and the hastening of the learning process 
only tends to defeat the purpose. 


BERTHA G. RAMES, Boulder, Colo. 


Pasting Boards 


Primary-crave children have a 
habit of covering their desks with a film 
of paste during the art period. This often 
results in varnish being energetically 
scraped off when they try to make their 
desks clean again. 

I have found this device to be very 
helpful. Have the children save their 
tablet backs, and join two of them to- 
gether with hinges of adhesive or other 
gummed tape. They may be folded and 
kept in the pupil’s desk until art period, 
when their use will prove invaluable. 


LUCILLE M. Von Lou, Rapid City, S.D. 


A Handy Tool 


A music liner is an inexpensive and 
very handy schoolroom tool. Of course, 
first of all, it is indispensable in music 
work. Then, if you need to rule the 
board for any purpose it can be done 
quickly and easily, full-length. 

When teaching the children printing, 
use the music liner both across and up- 
and-down, making an effect similar to 
squared paper. Printing is then easily 
demonstrated. By means of these squares, 
proportion in drawing may be taught, too. 

Three-figure multiplication can be dem- 
onstrated between the up-and-down 


lines to show the necessity for straight 
columns. 


FLORENCE Woop, Lincoln, Neb. 


Our Kindergarten 
Music Book 


Wuen I receive my copy of AMER- 
ICAN CHILDHOOD each month, I immedi- 
ately remove the page on which the music 
is found. I take this to the kindergarten 
where it is eagerly welcomed by the chil- 
dren. They know that as soon as they 
have learned the rhythm or song on the 


page they can add it to our kindergarten 
music book. This book has an attractive 
cover and contains all of these single 
sheets of music, bound loosely together. 
There are several advantages to this 
method of conserving worthwhile music. 

First, by arranging the material ac- 
cording to its appearance in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, we find the order best suited 
to our needs; namely, from September to 
June, inclusively. 

Then, this book serves as an incentive 
to the children to learn their songs and 
rhythms well, for they know that until 
they do, their book cannot grow. They 
take great pride in watching the book 
increase in size. 

Aside from the advantage of having 
the material convenient for immediate 
personal use, we have found it a great 
help at the end of the year to refer to 
this to determine the type and number 


of songs learned in our own particular 
kindergarten. 


CAROLYN TowLE, Walpole, Mass. 


Window Shades for Murals 


Wen the old window shades were 
taken down to be replaced with new 
ones, I happened to be in my room. An 
old shade lay near some work I was do- 
ing with crayons on paper. The shade 
looked to me like a good canvas and I 
tried it out with my oil crayons. It was 
splendid. 


Looking at the length of the shade and 
considering the width, it came over me, 
“What a fine canvas for a mural. “Han- 
sel and Gretel,” ‘Three Bears’ and many 
other appropriate serials for my second 
grade.” A very fortunate discovery. The 
shade should be of some light tone, gray 
or tan. 


The width and length can of course 


be made to suit the wall space to be 
filled. 


BERTHA G. RAMEBsS, Boulder, Colo. 


Number Chart 


I nave increased the interest in 
learning to write numbers accurately by 
using a chart with the children’s names 
at the left side and squared off with this 
at the top: I can write to 10| 20] 30| 
40 | 50 | 60| 70 | 80 | go | 100 | 

As each child passes his test by writ- 
ing the numbers without a copy and 
without errors a star is placed after the 
child’s name under the number test 
which has been passed. When the last 
test is passed a gold star can be placed in 
the empty square. Each child is eager to 
be the winner of the first gold star. 


HERAL G. HEepccock, Nelson, Neb. 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Valentine 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mais. Goose sat at her little table 
working very hard. She was pasting 
strips of red and blue and gold paper on 
a lace heart. She was making a valentine. 


“For it’s February fourteenth, that’s 
what it is,” said Mrs. Goose, looking at 
her calendar. “I’ve done my baking, I’ve 
made my bed and swept my house, and 
now my valentine is all ready but the 
printing. There, Pll put ‘TO MY VAL- 
ENTINE’ on the front, in big letters. 
And on the back I'll write, very small, 
‘From Mrs. Goose.’ Now I'll put on my 
hat and shawl, and take it to the friend 
I am going to give it to. How fortunate 
I was to have enough fancy paper to 
make a valentine!” 


Mrs. Goose plop-plopped down the 
street. Suddenly she stopped short, right 
on the corner. 


“Well,” she said to herself, “Where 
am I going? Whom shall I give it to?” 


She stood still and thought and thought, | 


and after a while she said, “I know. I'll 
give it to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit.” 


So she plopped very carefully over to 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit’s house. She tapped at 
the door with her bill. She put the val- 
entine on the doorstep and ran away. 
Then she turned around and snatched it 
up again. “No, I don’t believe Ill give 
it to Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. I think I'll give 
it to Black Cat.” 

She began running away with the val- 
entine under her wing, as fast as her 
short yellow legs would carry her. But 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit had heard the tapping 
at the door. She ran to see who was 
there. She saw Mrs. Goose, running 
away fast, holding something square and 
white. 

“Hello,” she called. “Was it you who 
knocked, Mrs. Goose?” 

Mrs. Goose stopped and looked back. 
She cocked her long neck over her feather 
shoulder. “Yes,” she said, “it was I, but 
I have gone away, now.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. She 
stared at Mrs. Goose for a minute. “That 
looks like a valentine,” she said to herself. 
Then she shut the door and went back 
into her little house. 


Mrs. Goose plopped on. She went 
to Black Cat’s house on Green Street, 
and laid the envelope down on his door- 
step. “Tap-tap-tap,” she went, making a 


loud noise on his little gray door with her 
bill. There was no answer. “Well,” she 
thought, “it is a good thing he is not 
here, because I don’t believe I want to 
give my valentine to him, after all. I 
think I will take it to Mrs. Squirrel.” 

But as she was hurrying away, Black 
Cat came up the path. 

Hello,” he said. “Have you just been 
to my house? Won't you come back?” 


“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. “No, 
I can’t come back, because I have started 
going in the other direction now, and I 
can’t stop.” And on she rushed. 


Very soon she was at Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house. Mrs. Goose could see Mrs. Squir- 
rel through the window; she was darning 
a red sock. Mrs. Goose tap-tap-tapped 
on her door. 


“Here I am,” said Mrs. Goose, when 
the door was opened. “Here I am!” 
Then she stopped talking and looked 
very foolish, because she had suddenly 
decided that she did not want to give the 
valentine to Mrs. Squirrel either. 

“Yes, here you are,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “Well, now, won't you come in?” 

‘““No,” Mrs. Goose told her. “I have 
a valentine here; see, I made it myself. 
Do you think that Mr. Pig would like 
it?” 

“It’s very nice,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “It 
has a little smudge of paste down in the 
corner, but that really doesn’t matter. 
Yes, I do think that Mr. Pig would 
like it.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Goose. “Now 
I must hurry and give it to him, while it 
is still fresh and new.” 

Mrs. Squirrel shut the door and went 
back to her red sock, but she looked out 
of the window at Mrs. Goose, running 
away so fast. “Now, why did she come 
here to ask me that?” she said to herself. 

Mrs. Goose came to Mr. Pig’s house. 
But just as she was turning up his path, 
she thought, “I can’t give this to Mr. 
Pig, because he doesn’t care for presents 
unless they are to eat. That is a very 
good reason to give this valentine to Old 
Lady Owl. Ill hurry right off to the 
Wild Woods.” 

It was cold and dark in the Wild 
Woods. There was ice on the path, and 
Mrs. Goose slipped. She sat right down 
on her tail. She had to flap her big wings 
ta, catch herself, and of course, then the 


valentine dropped. Mrs. Goose had to 
shake a bit of wet snow off it. Then she 
said, “It’s just too cold and dark and 
dangerous here. I’m going to take this 
valentine to Mr. Gobbler.” 


So sack she went till she came to 
Mr. Gobbler’s General Grocery. Mrs. 
Goose looked into his window. There 
were red apples; there were little blue 
and white blankets, all folded up; there 
were rubbers for ducks, and hats for 
squirrels and rabbits, and there were — 
Mrs. Goose thrust her long neck forward 
and stared. There were at least two 
dozen valentines right in front of the 
window. 


“Well, that settles it,” she said. “I 
can’t give Mr. Gobbler this one, when 
he has so many already.” 


So she sighed, and plopped on. “What 
a hard time I am having,” she said to 
herself. “I must decide where my valen- 
tine is going. It will soon be night and 
not Valentine’s Day any more.” 


All of a sudden she saw the roof of 
Three - Ducks little house around the 
bend. 

“Here I am, nearly home again,” she 
said. “I’ve just gone around in a big cir- 
cle, that’s what I’ve done. Well, why 
don’t I give my valentine to Three- 
Ducks, my kind neighbors? They are al- 
ways helping me out of fixes. Why didn’t 
I think of them before? Yes, indeed, I'll 
hurry right over there.” 

But as she was hurrying along, she 
thought, “How can I give one valentine 
to three ducks? What shall I do about 
that?” 

She sat down on a stone and thought; 
suddenly she jumped up. “Ill go home 
and cut it into three pieces. I'll give each 
duck a piece, then, when they fit them 
together, just like a little puzzle, there 
will be a whole valentine!” Mrs. Goose 
was so pleased with her plan that she 
almost flew home; and she almost took 
the hinges off her door in her hurry to 
get in. 

She ran to get her scissors. But, oh 
dear, where were they? “I must have 
had them when I made the valentine,” 
she thought, “for how else could I have 
cut the lace heart, and the red and blue 
and gold strips? Here on this end of my 
table I worked. Here on the other end 
I set my neatly washed dishes.” Mrs. 
Goose looked under the table, too, and 
all about, but she could not find her scis- 
sors. “Well,” she sighed, “that settles 
it. I'll have to go out and look for an- 
other friend to give my valentine to.” 
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As sue was setting out again, she 
saw Mr. Groundhog coming down the 
street. “Hello,” he called to her. “Where 
are you going, Mrs. Goose?” 

“I am taking this valentine to some- 
one,” she told him. “See, I made it my- 
self. It has a little smudge of paste on 
it, but don’t you think it is bright and 
gay? It just matches my own little room, 
red for my rocking chair, blue for my 
rug, gold for the sunshine.” Mrs. Goose 
looked very pleased with this idea. “Do 
you like it?” 

“Very much,” said Mr. Groundhog. 
“Who is going to get it, or is that a 
secret?” 

“No, it’s not a secret,” said Mrs. 
Goose, a little snappishly. “It’s a lot of 
trouble, that’s what it is. I don’t know 
who is going to get it!” 

“Let me see it.” Mr. Groundhog put 
out a brown paw. “Didn't you put a 
name on it?” 

Mrs. Goose handed it to him. He 
looked at the right side, all up and down. 
“Just ‘TO MY VALENTINE’ here,” 
he said. “That might be any of your 
friends. Now let’s look at the wrong 
side.” He turned it over. 

“Aha, look,” he said. “There is a 
name! But it’s very small. I can’t make 
it out.” 

“I have my glasses, right here,” said 
Mrs. Goose. And she pulled them out 
of her pocket. 

“Why, it’s my own name. It says 
“Mrs. Goose’.” 

And so it did. For when Mrs. Goose 
had taken that slippery tumble in the 
Wild Woods, the wet snow had spoiled 
what she had written on the back of the 
valentine. Instead of ‘From Mrs. Goose’ 
there was just “Mrs. Goose’ left. 

Mr. Groundhog bent his brown fur 
head over it. 

“Yes, I see it now, too,” he said. 
“Mrs. Goose’ just as plain as can be. 
Well, do you think you meant it for 
yourself?” 

“IT don’t believe so,” she told him. 
“But there it is, my own name. What 
shall I do?” 

“Keep it,” said Mr. Groundhog. “Pin 
it up on your wall. After all, you said it 
just matched your room.” 


Mas. Goose plopped home. After 
a little while she saw Three-Ducks going 
by, and stuck her head out of the 
window. 

“Come over and have a valentine tea 
party with me this afternoon,” she called 
to them. “I was just coming to ask you. 
I'm going to invite Mrs. Squirrel and 
Black Cat and some of our other friends. 
Early this morning I baked a big pan full 
of heart-shaped cookies, with red cher- 
ries on them, and I have a nice valentine 
decoration on the wall.” 


“Yes, indeed,” quacked Three-Ducks. 
“We'll be very glad to.” 


And so were all the others. When 
they came, Mrs. Goose told them all 
about her troubles with the valentine, 
and they said that they were very glad 
she had kept it. It looked so very hand- 


The Black Pearl. 


some on her own wall. And while they 
were having tea her scissors turned up. 
Where do you think they were? 
Standing up in the sugar bowl, just 
like a spoon! 


A Geography Story 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


0: the coast of Arabia in the Per- 
sian Gulf are the Islands of Bahrein 
where the pearl divers live. The children 
whose homes are tents on the deserts of 
Arabia, and who go traveling on the 
backs of camels instead of in railroad 
trains or automobiles, are told many sto- 
ries about their countrymen on these 
islands. These men earn their living by 
diving for pearls in the oyster beds of 
the gulf. The boys and girls of Arabia 
know that pearls are found inside oyster 
shells, and that some of the most beau- 
tiful pearls in the world are found in 
the Persian Gulf. 


Perhaps the story that the desert chil- 
dren love the best is one about a black 
pearl. Cross-legged on the sand, the chil- 
dren sit in a circle around the storyteller 
when the day is done. 

This favorite begins with a raindrop 
that wished to be of use to little children. 
It starts like this: 


Long, long before the days of Sinbad 
the Sailor, a raindrop lived in a cloud 
that floated high above the shimmering 
desert. Down and down went the rain- 
drop to the lowest edge of the cloud, be- 
cause it wished to see the world below. 
But the raindrop was sad as it saw there, 
that on the burning desert, children were 
crying for food and for water to drink, 
and their fathers and mothers were pray- 
ing for rain. 

This was in the year of a great famine 
when all who lived on the desert were 
perishing for lack of rain. The camels, 
the horses, and the goats were crying 
aloud for water because they were so 
thirsty. The little raindrop longed to go 
down and down to give its drop of wa- 
ter to one little desert child, but the 
cloud held it fast and would not let it go. 


Then the raindrop told all the other 
raindrops in the cloud that the fathers 
and mothers and all the little children of 
the desert were on their knees praying 
for rain, and the camels and the horses, 


the goats and the dogs were crying aloud 
because they were so thirsty. 

Straightway the listening raindrops 
crowded down and down to the lower 
edge of the cloud to see for themselves 
the upturned faces of the little children 
who needed them. Those brother and 
sister raindrops crowded closer and closer 
together until they were so heavy that 
the mother cloud could not hold them in 
her soft arms. She let them go, down, 
down, splashing and splashing to moisten 
the desert and to give water to all the 
thirsty little children, their fathers and 
mothers, the camels, the horses, the goats 
and the dogs. 


Burt the first little raindrop that 
had so longed to give itself to the desert 
children, was caught by the wind and 
with the cloud was carried out over the 
Islands of Bahrein where the pearl divers 
live, over and into the Persian Gulf. 

As the little raindrop fell down and 
down it went in grief because it was 
about to be lost, and never could be of 
any use in the world. The great sea had 
no need for one small raindrop. 

Now it happened that a fine large oys- 
ter down in the depths of the sea, who 
saw the gleaming raindrop falling like a 
pearl from the sky, decided to save the 
little raindrop. The oyster opened its 
shell wide and took in the little raindrop 
before it lost itself in the blue waters of 
the Gulf. So the raindrop became the 
most beautiful black pearl in the world 
and was found by a pearl diver at last 
and given a place in the King’s Crown. 

To this day the most precious thing 
on the Arabian deserts is fresh water. It 
may be that when the story-telling hour 
is over and the glorious sun has set, that 
the mothers of Arabia are glad when 
they give their children drinks of water 
from a goat-skin water-bottle, before the 
little ones say their prayers and lie down 
in their tents to sleep until morning 
dawns on the desert. 


Sudden Mary 


By EMMA L. BROCK 


Orxcz upon a time there was a lit- 
tle girl named Mary. She was a very 
sudden little girl. She was sudden when 
she tripped over the rugs. She was sud- 
den when she fell off the fence and tore 
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her dress on a picket. 

“I just could not stop,” she would say 
to her mother. 

She was sudden when she carried the 
plate of cookies into the dining-room. 
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“Why, where are the cookies?” she 
would say when she put the empty plate 
on the table. 

She was sudden when she swept up 
the broken cookies and swung the broom 
handle round in large circles, knocking 
over the milk bottle. 

“Why, where did that bottle come 
from?” she would say. That is how sud- 
den Mary was. 

She was sudden from early in the 
morning until she went to bed at night. 
She was sudden from Monday morn- 
ing to Tuesday morning to Wednesday 
morning and on through the week until 
Monday morning came around again. 

Her mother was kept busy wondering 
what Mary would do next. Her father 
bought new milk bottles and gave her 
pennies for being careful not to fall into 
the flower garden. Her grandmother said 
Mary was as lively as a very lively goat 
and no safer. That is how sudden Mary 
was. 

Just one person liked the suddenness 
of Mary and that person was her little 
sister. She was one quarter of the way 
from one year old to two years old. She 
could just totter around on her short fat 
legs. 

oo time that Mary fell over a foot- 
stool or dropped a box of blocks or 
tipped over a mug of milk, Little Sister 
would clap her hands and shout. She did 
not mind how sudden Mary was. 


One Saturday morning in the win- 
ter time after it had been snowing all the 
night before, Mary thought she would 
like to go for a visit to her Grandmother 
who lived on the other side of the town. 
The snow was thick and soft on the side- 
walks. It had piled itself on the tops of 
the bushes until they looked like gnomes. 

“And I could take Little Sister,” said 
Mary. 


So Mary put on her snowsuit and her. 


toboggan cap. She zipped on her galoshes 
and pulled on her big red mittens. Little 
Sister had a snowsuit, too. When she 
was in it, she was just as wide as she was 
tall and she sat down every time she 
tried to walk. Mary and her mother put 
Little Sister on the low flat sled and 
showed her how to hold on to the sides. 

“Take your time,” said Mary’s mother. 
“There is a whole morning to get there.” 
She knew how sudden Mary was. 

“And remember to turn to the right 
at the gas station and go straight down 
the hill and on past Mr. Tinkham’s gro- 
cery store to the schoolhouse corner and 
then turn to the left to Grandmother's.” 

“T hope Grandmother is baking molas- 
ses cookies,” said Mary. 

Mary walked slowly and carefully 
along the walk, pulling Little Sister on 
the sled behind her. She skuffed through 
the snow. She kicked clouds of it high in 
the air. Little Sister laughed and laughed. 

Mary skipped and slid through the 


snow. She made believe she was a horse. 
She snorted and stamped. Mary put her 
head down and stamped and tramped 
through the snow. She pranced right into 
the middle of old Mrs. Whittleby. 

Mrs. Whittleby’s pocketbook flew out 
of her hand and made a hole in the snow. 
The package of cat’s meat flew out of the 
other hand and made another hole in the 
snow. And old Mrs. Whittleby threw 
her hands up in the air and made a third 


hole in the snow. That is how sudden 
Mary was. 


“Lands sakes,” cried Mrs. Whittleby. - 


And while Mrs. Whittleby was doing 
all that, Mary bounced back into Little 
Sister’s lap. Little Sister laughed and 
laughed. She did not care how sudden 
Mary was. 

Mary picked herself up. She picked up 
the pocketbook and she picked up the 
cat’s meat. Then she helped Mrs. Whit- 
tleby pick herself up. 

“T don’t know how all that happened,” 
said Mary. 

Mary walked slowly and carefully 
along the walk pulling Little Sister on 
the sled behind her. She skuffed through 
the snow. She kicked clouds of it high 
in the air. She turned to the right by the 
red pumps of the filling station. 

Mary skipped and slid over the snow 
down the hill. The snow was hard and 
slippery where the children had been 
sliding. Mary made believe she was skat- 
ing. She made believe so hard that her 
feet flew up in the air. Her feet flew up 
in the air and the sled slid past her and 
carried Little Sister on down the hill. 

It slid down the hill toward Mr. Tink- 
ham’s grocery store. It slid right into 
Mr. Tinkham’s grocery store. It tipped 
over the snow shovels standing by the 
steps and spilled Little Sister out into the 
snow. That is how sudden Mary was. 

Little Sister laughed and laughed. 
Mary ran and slid down the hill after 
her. She set the sled back on its runners 
and she picked up Little Sister. She 
leaned the snow shovels up against Mr. 
Tinkham’s store. 

“I don’t know how that all happened,” 
said Mary. 

Little Sister laughed and laughed. She 
did not care how sudden Mary was. 


Many walked slowly and carefully 
along the walk, pulling Little Sister on 
the sled behind her. She skuffed through 
the snow. She kicked clouds of it high 
up in the air. 

Mary skipped and slid through the 
snow. She made believe that Grand- 
mother was mixing molasses cookies. The 
more she thought of the molasses cookies, 
the faster she went. She ran along the 
walk. She whirled around the school- 
house corner. She whirled around the 


hedge and up the path that led to Grand- 
mother’s house. 


“Grandmother,” she called, “Grand- 


mother.” 
Grandmother came to the front door. 


“Here I am, Grandmother,” Mary 
shouted. “Here I am with Little Sister.” 

Mary ran up to the front steps and 
pulled the sled up beside her. 

But the sled was empty. The sled was 
empty and thére was no Little Sister, nor 
her snowsuit, nor her galoshes, nor her 
mittens anywhere. That is how sudden 
Mary was. 

“Why, where is Little Sister?” cried 
Mary. 

“Was she on the sled?” asked Grand- 
mother. 

“Well, she once was on the sled,” said 
Mary. 

Grandmother hurried into the house 
to put on her coat and rubbers. 

Mary ran down the path pulling the 
empty sled behind her. She whirled out 
of the path and around the hedge. But 
there was no Little Sister nor her tobog- 
gan cap anywhere. 

“Have you seen my Little Sister?” she 
asked Jimmy Green, who was pounding 
up a snowman in his front yard. 

“No,” said Jimmy Green. “There was 
nothing on your sled when you went 
past here.” 

“Have you seen my Little Sister?” she 
asked Johnny Brown, who was shoveling 
the snow from his front walk. 

“No,” said Johnny Brown. “There was 
nothing on your sled when you went 
past here.” 

Mary ran up the street toward the 
schoolhouse corner. There was no Little 
Sister nor her round blue snowsuit or her 
red mittens anywhere. 

“Have you seen my Little Sister?” 
Mary asked Mrs. Green, who was tuck- 
ing her little baby into her carriage on 
the porch. 

“Why, no, Mary. Have you lost her?” 

“She once was on this sled,” said 
Mary. 

Mary ran to the schoolhouse door. 

“Have you seen my Little Sister?” 
Mary asked the school janitor, who was 
brushing the snow from the steps. 

“No, little girl,” said the janitor. ““Not 
a little sister nor a little brother. Have 
you lost one?” 

“Well, she once was on this sled,” said 

Mary. 
She ran around the schoolhouse corner. 
And she saw people running. Mr. Tink- 
ham was running from his grocery store 
and Mr. Peckham was running from his 
drug store. And Mr. Murphy, the big 
policeman, was running from across the 
street. 

Mary looked at the spot they were 
running toward and there she saw some- 
thing waving from a snowdrift. There, 
sticking out of the snowdrift, were two 
fat brown galoshes fastened to two fat 


(Continued on page 56) 
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I MET A WOODCHUCK 
By WILLIAM WILLIS 


I met a woodchuck 
So young, so almost new, 

Chuckling in the clover, 
Drinking drops of dew. 

I stopped and the wind stopped, 
So he stopped, too. 


Ho, little brother, 

What's the news below? 
Tell me the secrets 

That the woodchucks know; 
What the south wind whispers 

To the late snow. 


Why do you sleep so, 

When the world is white? 
Do you see such strange things? 
Are your dreams so bright 
That you will not waken 

From your long night? 


He stopped and sat up 
So like a teddy-bear; 
Fuzzy fur and black paws 
And shoe-button stare. 
He wouldn't tell me. I think 
He didn’t dare. 


He went on eating, 
What was there to do? 

The wind laughed, 

And the leaves laughed, 
So I laughed, too. 


Copyright, ‘““‘The Christian Science Monitor” 


FAIRY SLUMBER-SONG 
By BERTHA WILLIAMS 


Pussy-willows, milkweed floss, 

Satin, feathers, pearl and gloss! 

Thistledown and furry stuff, 

Luster-cloud and chicken-fluff! 

Make the softest, lightest bed 

For my baby’s precious head! 
So the fairy mother said. 


Then she found a darling nest, 

Curved her wee and lily breast, 

Slipped her baby close and snug, 

Hugged a little elfin hug, 

Baby slept on magic pillows! 

Didn't need the 

Pussy-willows, milkweed floss, 
Satin, feathers, pearl and gloss! 


Thistledown and furry stuff, 
Luster-cloud and chicken-fluff! 


Copyright, ““Poetry World” 


Poems for February Days 


FEBRUARY 
By Mary M. HAMILTON 


Over the garden the wrathful storm 
Piles the snow in a swirling heap; 
Down in their earthbeds snug and warm 
The snowdrop and crocus sleep! 


Copyright, ‘‘Reflection”’ 


A DOG AND A DOUGHNUT 
By Emity M. TIsDEL 


I had such a nice big, brown doughnut 
As round as the top of my bowl, 

All covered with cinnamon sugar, 
And built round a handy peep-hole. 


I peeped through the hole at my doggie, 
Then offered him one nice big bite. 
He gobbled down alt of my doughnut — 

That, really, was most impolite. 


And though he stood up and barked 
nicely, 
He found I was hard to console. 
For then I had no nice, brown dough- 
nut — 
Not even a rim for the hole! 


Copyright, ““The Christian Science Monitor” 


WASHINGTON CROSSING 
THE DELAWARE 
Pennsylvania — New Jersey 


By JOAN PATTEN TOWNE 


Here where the river is smooth and slow, 
Washington led his men through snow; 
They rowed across with never a light, 
Long ago, on a winter's night. 

Used by Permission 


MY WINDOW 
By ALICE E. RUSSELL 
Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


My window is a picture frame 
Where people come and go, 

And I pretend it is a game 

To watch them to and fro. 

—For sometimes passers-by are tall 
And sometimes dark, or fair — 
But oh, I like it best of all 

When you come walking there! 


Copyright, ‘““The Gleam”’ 
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WHEN LINCOLN WAS A BOY 
By AMELIA E. MorRIsoN 


When Lincoln was a boy like me 
He worked and played in the wilderness, 
And helped to build his cabin home, 


Floorless, and doorless and windowless. 


His mother made him moccasins, 

A coonskin cap, with tail hung down, 
A shirt of linsey-woolsey* stuff, 

And deerskin trousers soft and brown. 


I wish I might have played with him, 

I think he did my favorite things; 

Exploring woods, and marking trails, 

And naming each bird by the song he 
sings. 


And Father says he gathered boughs 
Of spicewood, quick to blaze up bright, 
And with his Mother there to help, 
He learned to read by firelight. 


Used by Permission 
*Cloth woven of linen and wool. 


OUR COINS 
By J. B. B. 


A Playlet for Very Small Children 
A large paper facsimile of each U. S. 
coin may be made by the children as a 
project and later used as a costume, held 
in place by a string around the neck. 
Silver Dollar 
Almost one whole ounce I weigh; 
They use me in the West today. 
Fifty Cents 
I'm large and round and very bright. 
Look at my eagle and hold me tight! 
Twenty-five Cents 
A quarter is half as much you see; 
You can buy a lot of things with me. 
Ten Cents 
I’m small, but they use me all the 
time. 
Everyone likes a silver dime. 
Five Cents 
The Goddess of Liberty's face I 
wear; 
And a nickel takes you anywhere. 
One Cent 
I'm only one among so many, 
But I'm proud to say I’m a Lincoln 
penny. 


All rights reserved 
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VALENTINE FOR A 
LITTLE GIRL 


By ANNA LOUISE BARNEY 
State Teachers College, Chico, Cal. 


If I could make you a valentine 
I'd shape it of daffodils, 

Of lilacs scenting the morning, 
Of blue mists over the hills, 

Of the ripple of water breaking 
On polished pebbles aglow; 

I'd make it of sunrise and twilight, 
The loveliest things I know. 

The fragrance of daphne* blossoms 
I'd tuck in each shining fold, 

And a maple seed should bear it 
On wings of shimmering gold. 


Copyright, ‘““The Country Bard” 
*laurel 


MOTHER, MAY I WASH 
THE DISHES? 


By DoroTHY FAUBION 


Mother, may I wash the dishes 
All by myself? 

Mother, may I dry them, too, 
And set them on the shelf? 


Mother, may I pour the water, 
Hot as it can be, 

Wash the cups and glasses, too, 
Very carefully? 


You may help me, little daughter, 
Yes, indeed, you may, 

Put the knives and forks and spoons 
In the silver tray. 


Copyright, ‘““The Country Bard” 


IMPERSONATION 
By AMELIA E. Morison 


Today I am George Washington 

An expert hunter, with my gun. 

I'll tramp with my surveyor’s chain, 
Through heat and cold and pouring rain, 
And sleep tonight beneath the sky, 

And swim the icy stream nearby. 

I'll curb my stubborn horse’s will, 

In outdoor sports I'll prove my skill. 
With Braddock’s men at Fort Duquesne 
I'll fight the Indians again, 

And then at Cambridge I'll command 
The Continentals’ ragged band — 
And next be President — and then — 
How dull to be Myself again! 


Used by Special Permission 


GEORGE WASHINGTON AT YORKTOWN Painted by Charles Willson Peale 
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Books for February 


Selected by MARY TAYLOR 


B:x JAMIN Harris, a shopkeeper of 
Old Boston, imported and distributed the 
first book for children in the American 
Colonies. It was called The English 
Primer, and according to Master Harris, 
it contained all that the children, who 
leaned with awe and excitement over his 
counter, needed to know. From this 
small, sturdy, brown volume an Ameri- 
can edition was made called The New 
England Primer, which was the begin- 
ning of the juvenile book trade in this 
country. We have come a long way from 
The New England Primer in the vast 
variety of beautifully made and informa- 
tive books for children today. Publish- 
ers, disagreeing with Master Harris’ 
premise that one book is enough, now 
keep step with the seasonal interests of 
the school program and for February our 
selections are made from an extensive list 


of books for the month. 


George Washington, by Ingri and Ed- 
gar Parin d’Aulaire (Doubleday Doran) 
stands first on our list. It is interesting 
and curious that many of the best biog- 
raphies of American personalities come 
from the pens of foreign authors. The 
d’Aulaires, who have given us such de- 
lightful stories of Ola of Norway and 
Lise and Lasse of Lapland, have created 
for American children one of the most 
authoritative, child-like and appealing 
books ever produced about our national 
hero. The spirited cover design of George 
Washington alone would sell the book; 


Little George is mounted on a rearing. 


white horse, stirrups, pigtail and mane 
flying, he’s off for a life of adventure. 
And there is no let-down for the reader 
in the contents of the book. It is a story 
of the little boy, George, growing up on 
a plantation in Virginia, learning to love 
the soil and the products of it, learning 
to ride horseback, going to school, study- 
ing surveying, joining in the hunts and 
gaieties of Mount Vernon, and, as he 
grew older, taking a part in the affairs of 
the struggling American Colonies. The 
glowing lithographs are in the d’Aulaires 
best manner. It is a book for the primary- 
grade library table for February and all 
the months of the year, and would make 
an especially successful present for a 
February birthday. 


February is our national month. We 
are celebrating the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln and thinking seri- 
ously about the successful efforts of 
American statesmen in building a strong 


nation from a group of scattered colonies. 
Children of the White House, by Fran- 
ces Cavanah, with pictures by Genevieve 
Foster (Rand McNally), gives us a 
lighter side of this national picture. From 
the Custis children and Johnny Smith 
who played “horse” with his distin- 
guished grandparent, John Adams, to 
President Roosevelt’s grandchildren, these 
White House children are recorded. And 


Note: This page of book reviews 
will present those books, new and 
in new editions, that should be ob- 
tainable in all sections of the school 
field and which are closely related 
to classroom teaching for the cur- 
rent month. This reviewing policy 
differs somewhat from that of the 
usual department of book reviews 


in that it recognizes the possible 
importance of a good book, not 
perhaps fresh from the publishing 
house, but available in the public 
library. 

The Editor receives many re- 
quests for book titles on special 


reference subjects. These letters 
are welcome, and answered with 
promptness and care. 


there seems to have been a good deal of 
gaiety and nonsense behind the scenes 
with the younger generation at the 
White House. The events included in 
this book are historically correct and, 
wherever possible, exact conversation is 
quoted. The pictures in black and white 
are charming and help to create the in- 
timate scenes in the lives of these inter- 
esting children. 


Timely, but of a more serious nature, 
is a book for older children, Champions 
of Democracy, by Joseph Cottlier (Little, 
Brown). The book tells the stories of 
twelve Americans whose idealism led 
them to work for their country through 
disappointment and misunderstanding to 
a successful goal. Without their contri- 


butions the United States would be the. 


poorer in spirit and accomplishment to- 
day. These twelve outstanding Ameri- 
cans are: Roger Williams, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, Horace Mann, William Lloyd 
Garrison, Susan B. Anthony, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry George, Samuel Gompers, 
Booker T. Washington, Justice Oliver 
W. Holmes, Jane Addams and Wood- 


row Wilson. The twelve short biogra- 
phies, which form the chapters of the 
book, make informative reading in social- 
science. 


A tone way, too, from The New 
England Primer are the new editions of 
Books Four, Five and Six of The Chil- 
dren’s Own Readers, by Mary E. Pen- 
nell and Alice M. Cusack (Ginn). More 
than 50,000 children, 1,500 teachers, and 
many superintendents, supervisors and 
directors of research contributed to the 
nationwide experimentation undertaken 
to determine scientifically an interesting 
and worthwhile prose content for The 
Children’s Own Readers. These new edi- 
tions are the result. Thirty per cent of 
the contents of these three readers is in- 
formational, seventy per cent new and 
standard literary material. Introductions 
to each story create a desire to read and 
following each are helps for comprehen- 
sion and enjoyment. At the end of each 
book is a little dictionary and a key to 
pronunciation. Workbooks and a teach- 
ers’ manual for each volume may be ob- 
tained from the publishers. These new 
editions are attractively bound and illus- 
trated with clear, well-leaded type. 


City Friends, by Blanche J. Dearborn 
(Macmillan) is a new reader in social 
science for the third grade. It is bound 
between sturdy boards with a cover pic- 
ture in gold, green and red, and is a 
comfortable size for little children to 
hold. The story tells of a country boy’s 
visit to the city. Donn goes to a railway 
station, park, zoo, department store, fire 
and police station and meets children 
whose parents were foreign born. City 
Friends is a fine selection for fostering an 
early appreciation of community helpers 
and world friendliness. 


Home, by John F. Waddell, Lois Gadd 
Nemec, and Maybell G. Bush (Macmil- 
lan) is the publishers’ latest addition to 
their list of social-science readers for the 
primary level. Based on little children’s 
fascination with the building of a new 
house, this Reader carries a child from 
the selection of a lot for the new house 
through the planning, construction, fur- 
nishing, moving in, housewarming and 
the settling down to routine, pleasant liv- 
ing made comfortable and efficient by 
science’s gifts to the home in heating, 
plumbing and electrical equipment. The 
new-house children pay a visit to their 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Art in Grade Three 
(Continued from page 9) 


him to draw all the capital letters using 
a crayon. The making of posters for 
health and other interests is interesting 
and enjoyable. Drawing titles on book- 
lets will give the child practice in spac- 
ing and arrangement as well as in let- 
tering. 

The teacher should teach bisymmetri- 
cal design by having the children draw 
one-half of a pattern, fold on a center 
line and cut out the design, which will 
make both sides alike. Encourage the 
children to bring in examples of bisym- 
metrical design in nature as in leaves, 
flowers, shells, butterflies. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
use better proportion and arrangement in 
illustrative drawing; to develop an ap- 
preciation of bisymmetrical balance in 
design; to develop the ability to measure 
1/4,” on a ruler; to develop the ability to 
draw letters; to develop keen observation. 


Activity. Mixing colors. 


Materials and subject-matter. Several 
empty jars; paint in the three primary 
colors and black; water; crayons; paper. 

Procedure. Dissolve the three primary 
colors, red, yellow, and blue, in water in 
three jars. Use calcimine or water color 
paints or make the color from crépe pa- 
per. Have several empty jars on hand. 
Allow the children to take turns mixing 
a little of two primary colors together in 
an empty jar to make a binary color, un- 
til all the binary colors have been made. 

To make a tint of any color pour some 
of the color into a glass, then add water 
until it becomes light. Repeat the proce- 
dure but add black to make a shade. The 
light tone is a tint of a color and the 
black tone is a shade. Distribute crayons 
and manila paper to the children. Use 
hektographed patterns of simple forms, 
as, balls, tops, lanterns, in six rows of 
five patterns each. Have child color mid- 
dle one in a normal tone of the six stand- 
ard hues; make the two top figures light- 
er by pressing lightly on the crayon; the 
top should be lightest of all. Color the 
two patterns at the bottom, mixing black 
with the normal hue. The last pattern 
should be the darkest. This makes a 
value scale from light to dark or tint to 
shade of the six standard hues. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
make binary colors, tints, and shades of 
a color; to develop keen observation. 


Activity. Cutting. 


Materials and subject-matter. Colored 
papers; scissors; manila paper; ruler; 
pencil. 


Procedure. The child should have a 


reasonable amount of skill, by the time 
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he reaches the third grade, in cutting 
around an outline, and in the free cut- 
ting of forms in silhouette. He should 
fold and cut many bisymmetrical designs 
from colored paper in the six standard 
hues and arrange them in order on a 
gray or black mount of construction pa- 
per in order to make a color wheel. 
The child should rule rectangles on 
manila paper in varying proportions and 
sizes and practice cutting letters, having 
them as high and as wide as the oblong 
in order that they may be a uniform 
size. This skill should be taught when 
the child expresses a desire to make a 
poster. There should be much opportun- 
ity given to cut various forms from paper. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
do simple cutting. 


Activity. Sawing wood and making 
toys. 


Materials and subject-matter. Discard- 
ed materials; as, oatmeal boxes, spools 
from films, cans, wooden boxes; saw. 


Procedure. The pupils should have 
gained ability to use the saw and other 
tools needed for simple construction. The 
teacher should help them in the making 
of simple toys. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
do simple construction. 


Activity. Making a puppet show. 


Materials and subject-matter. Paper; 
wood; paste; nails; hammer; saw; card- 
board; paint; brushes; cloth for curtains; 
wire. Puppets and theater to be made. 


Procedure. Discuss marionettes and 
puppet shows. Children usually desire 
to have a show of their own. Some fa- 
miliar story that does not require many 
changes of scenery is best for the play. 
After the play is selected, the characters 
are chosen and discussed and many draw- 
ings made of them. Children should 
make drawings of trees and landscapes in 
order to make scenery. Use much illus- 
trative material for the pupils to observe. 
Black Sambo, Peter Rabbit, The Three 
Little Pigs make excellent shows. The 
best representations of the characters are 
chosen by the children to be reproduced 
for the show. The best scenery is se- 
lected likewise. The stage should be 4 
feet long and 2 feet wide; 3 feet 3 inches 
from the floor. Nail two up-rights on 
the front and a piece across the top. ‘Cut 
the front of the stage from heavy card- 
board, then nail this to the front of the 
wooden frame. The cardboard may be 
decorated any way that the children 
desire. 

The scenery may consist of a backdrop 
which should be a landscape. Large trees 
can be made of colored or painted paper 
and mounted on cardboard. Houses and 


other properties can be movable and 
changed as the action of the play de- 
mands. The puppets can be painted and 
mounted on cardboard, or made of cloth 
and stuffed. In any case, all the mate- 
rials should be made by the children. 
Wires fastened to the top of the puppets 
allow them to be moved about the stage. 
Several children should be responsible for 
producing the play; one to operate the 
curtain; one to move the puppets; and 
as many as are needed for the dialogue, 
which should be very simple. 


Activity. Designing and constructing 
paper box and cover. 


Materials and subject-matter. One 8!/- 
inch and one g-inch square of construc- 
tion paper; paste; scissors; small pieces of 
colored paper; box to be made. 


Procedure. Fold the two sheets of col- 
ored construction paper into sixteen 
squares keeping the paper lying on the 
desk during the folding. The teacher can 
hold her sheet on the blackboard while 
she demonstrates the process. After the 
papers are folded and all creased on the 
same side, cut along the bottom and top 
of each large square the width of one 
small square on either side, to the first 
crease across the square. Fold to make 
an open box, one being larger than the 
other which will make the lid. Show the 
children examples of Chinese and Jap- 
anese designs and point out their rhyth- 
mical qualities. Discuss with the children 
rhythmical borders and have them cut 
and arrange small pieces of paper to 
form a border within the square that 
forms the top of the box. Try for inter- 
esting arrangements and when a satisfac- 
tory arrangement is made, paste the 
pieces in place. Paste the corners of the 


box and the lid. 


Objectives. To develop the ability to 
do simple construction; to develop an 
understanding of rhythm in design. 


Activity. Looking at pictures; talking 
about pictures; reading about and writ- 
ing about pictures. 


Materials and subject-matter. Large 
colored picture; a small colored picture 


for each child; blackboard and chalk. 


Procedure. The procedure for intro- 
ducing a picture is much the same for 
all grades. After the picture has hung at 
a suitable height (opposite the eyes) for 
the children, the teacher should announce 
that they will talk about the picture in a 
few days and in the meantime the class 
may enjoy looking at it. On the day 
selected for the discussion of the picture, 
the small pictures are distributed to the 
class. After talking about the subject of 
the picture and the life of the painter, 
question the children to find whether or 
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not they can recognize the following art 
qualities. The questions should be suited 
to the age of the child. Is there balance? 
(Something on each side.) Is the picture 
symmetrical? (All parts related and of 
equal balance.) Is there contrast? (Lines 
in different directions, light and dark 
masses of color.) Are the parts in pro- 
portion? (Related harmoniously.) Is 
there emphasis? (Brightest color, light, 
mass, or placing near the center.) Is 
there rhythm? (Repetitions of color, line 
or form.) 

The children will enjoy making a pic- 
ture study booklet, mounting the small 
colored reproductions of masterpieces in- 
side with a sentence about the picture 
and one about the artist. Several differ- 
ent lesson plans are given in the refer- 
ences listed. 

Helpful references are: Farnum, Edu- 
cation Through Pictures (Art Exten- 
sion); Hecknan, Paintings of Many 
Lands and Ages (Art Extension); Les- 
ter, Great Pictures and Their Stories 
(Mentzer). 


Objectives. To develop a love for good 
pictures. 


Activity. Making books and booklets. 


Materials and subject-matter. Con- 
struction paper of different colors; poster 
paper of different colors; manila paper; 
scissors; paste; ruler; rafha; large-eyed 


needle; books and booklets to be made. 


Procedure. Directions 


books and booklets. 


1. The cover should be selected for pro- 
tection and identification; cover ma- 
terial must be durable; color must be 
dull intensity of middle value; title 
should occupy an important place on 
the cover; lettering should be in 
crayon, paint, or cut paper; decora- 
tion should be a design, not a pic- 
ture, and the motif should be deter- 
mined by the subject-matter of the 
book. 


2. The margins around all the pages 
should be alike. The illustrations 
should be in similar form. 

3. End sheets may be decorated by an 
all-over design, suggested by the sub- 
ject-matter of the book. 


4. The arrangement of cover and pages 
should conform to the rules for 
mounting materials in books. 


In mounting material in books, plan 
for adequate margins allowing for bind- 
ing. For beginners, the margins should 
be the same at the top and sides and 
wider at the bottom. The rules for mar- 
gins are as follows. 

When mounting a vertical rectangle 
the side margins should be the same; the 
top margin wider than the sides, the bot- 
tom margin widest of all; when mount- 
ing a square the top and side margins 
are the same, the bottom margin is wider. 


for making 
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When several pictures are mounted on 
a page without text, they should not be 
mounted as a checkerboard but should 
be grouped. The top row of pictures 
should form the top margin, and the bot- 
tom row the bottom margin. 

When the text is used, the illustration 
and text together should fill the space in- 
side the margin. Arrange illustration and 
text in such a way that it gives a bal- 
anced effect to the page. The matter to 
the left of a vertical center line should 
be as attractive as that on the right of it. 
The center of all attraction comes above 
the horizontal center of a page. This is 
called the optical center. Do not confuse 
text and illustrations. If illustrations are 
inserted in the text, leave plenty of space 
around them. 

In three-hole sewing, mark three dots 
on the inside fold of the booklet pages; 
pierce through pages and cover paper 
with the large needle; thread the needle 
with cord or raffia; (1) Sew through the 
middle hole to outside; (2) sew through 
the top hole to inside; (3) sew through 
bottom hole to outside; (4) sew through 
middle hole to inside and tie. 

Certain art activities are found to be 
common to all the early primary grades. 


Arranging flowers in a container. 
Distributing art materials. 
Caring for art materials. 
Pasting. 

Sawing wood. 

Nailing. 

Mounting materials. 

Modeling clay. 

Cutting and tearing paper. 
Weaving. 


Skills in Art 


Art work in the third grade should 
not be directed toward the development 
of skills. Children will develop all the 
skill needed if they are given sufficient 


opportunity to experiment with art ma- 
terials. 


Suggested List of Pictures 
for Third Grade 


Bonheur, Deer in the Forest 

Couse, The Indian Harvest 

Hitchcock, Flower Girl in Holland 
Jones, Chums 

Murillo, The Pastry Eaters 

Raphael, Sistine Madonna 

Reynolds, Age of Innocence 

Renouf, A Helping Hand 

Sargent, Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose 

Van Dyck, Children of Charles the First 


February Map. 
The United States in Stamps 
(Continued from page 11) 


with the portrait of George Washington, 
reproduced from a painting by the Colo- 
nial, Rhode Island, artist, Gilbert Stuart. 
Since this first issue of United States 


stamps the designs have been changed 
many times, and different denominations 
have been made to meet our mailing 
requirements. 

For the designs of regular stamp issues, 
ranging in denomination from 1-cent to 
5-dollar, the likenesses of our presidents, 
statesmen, admirals and generals appear 
most often with Washington, Lincoln 
and Benjamin Franklin in the lead. The 
designs have been taken from paintings 
by such outstanding. American artists as 


. Gilbert Stuart, John Trumbull, Douglas 


Volk, Frederic Remington and from 
busts by the French sculptor, Jean An- 
toine Houdon; they were frequently 
taken from photographs and daguerreo- 
types. Practically every color, tint and 
shade of the spectrum has been used in 
the making of our stamps. We have even 
had black stamps. It is interesting that 
the regular 8-cent stamp in the issue of 
1902-1903, and the 4-cent denomination 
in the issue of 1922-1923, carried a re- 
production of a Stuart portrait of Mar- 
tha Washington. While Queen Isabella 
of Spain, Pocahontas, Whistler's Mother 
and Susan B. Anthony have appeared 
on special commemorative stamps, Mrs. 
Washington seems to hold a unique posi- 
tion as the only lady to appear on stamps 
of regular issue. 


From the discovery of America, 
commemorated in the issue of 1893, to 
the commemorative issue of the sixteenth 
anniversary of the establishment of suf- 
frage for women, stamps of which bear 
the likeness of Susan B. Anthony, we 
can trace our origin and growth through 
these miniature pictures in many colors. 
The first commemorative issue of United 
States stamps in 1893 covered, in the de- 
signs for its denominations from 1-cent 
to 5-dollar, the outstanding events in the 
discovery of America by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, from his meetings with Queen 
Isabella to his landing in the West In- 
dies. The Santa Maria, reproduced from 
a Spanish engraving, appears in the 
green three-cent stamp of this issue. 

Outstanding in interest for us are 
those special issues which commemorate 
the opening up of the wide, rich lands 
beyond the Mississippi with stamp de- 
signs covering typical activities and in- 
dustries of our west, past and present; 
the various exposition issues, reflecting 
the country’s growth in all branches of 
science and industry; the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, an important event in our history; 
the tercentennial celebrations of James- 
town, the middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states; the Alaska-Yukon-Pacific ex- 
position stamps covering the growth of 
our northwest interests; and Panama-Pa- 
cific in our southwest. Stamps issued for 
mail posted in “Little America” prove 
that the American frontiers are not yet 


static and the spirit of Rogers and Clark 
still burns. 
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Of special geographical interest to us 
is the National Parks issue of 1934, “Na- 
tional Park Year,” in denominations from 
1 to 10. These stamps of larger size than 
the regular issues to accommodate the 
panoramic views selected, and printed in 
horizontal and vertical form, include 
scenes from the Yosemite National Park, 
the Grand Canyon, Longmire Park in 
the state of Washington, Mesa Verde in 
Colorado, The Yellowstone, Crater Lake, 
Bar Harbor, Zion National Park, Utah, 
Glacier Park, Montana and Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee. The scenes selected might 
well form the basis for an interesting 
study of what the government is doing 
in the way of preserving natural beauty 
and providing the public with vacation 
spots, in various parts of the country. 

Events of the past which cast their 
long shadows on our paths today appear 
in our history book of stamps. The bat- 
tles of the Revolutionary and Civil Wars 
and the Victory stamp of 1919 are rep- 
resented. 


In the Lindbergh, Hindenberg and 
trans-Pacific air-mail stamps we are 
brought up to the moment in what the 
United States Mail is doing for the swift 
completion of its appointed rounds. 


Tuese are our stamps which tell 
their stories. In a brief glance behind 
their pictured surfaces we may learn, too, 
of how they are made. 

When it is desired to issue a new 
postage stamp, request is made of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving to pre- 
pare a model for the proposed stamps, fol- 
lowing such suggestions as the Post Office 
Department may furnish, together with 
photographs or drawings considered suit- 
able for subject matter on the stamp. A 
trained designer prepares the model for 
the consideration of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The approved model is returned to 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
for the engraving of the master die. Af- 
ter approval of the die proofs, the mas- 
ter die is hardened and used in transfer- 
ring the impressions to the plates which 
are used in printing the stamps. 

Two styles of printing presses are used 
for the preparation of postage stamps, 
known as the “flat plate” and the “ro- 
tary.” At the present time all stamps, 
except a few of the higher denomina- 
tions and some commemorative issues, are 
manufactured on rotary presses which 
are equipped with curved plates attached 
to a cylinder and print 800 stamps at 
each revolution. The presses use paper 
from a roll and are constructed so that 
the printing, gumming and drying of the 
ink and gum are completed automatically 
in one operation, the sheet or strip of 
printed stamps being rewound to roll 
form at the opposite end of the press. 
After the printed roll is thoroughly dry 
it is fed into a special machine which 


perforates the stamps in both directions 
and cuts the strip to sheets of 400 sub- 
jects. Following this, these large sheets 
are cut to the regular size in an ordinary 
cutting machine. 


Stamp collecting stands in the first 
bracket of hobby interests today. Its 
devotees range all the way from the ten- 
year-old school boy to the kings and pres- 
idents of many countries of the world. 
Its fascination is obvious, taking us as it 
does to the far corners of the earth, and 
bringing home to our minds the signifi- 
cant events and outstanding accomplish- 
ments of our country. But behind the 
romance of the stamp are the rotary 
presses in Washington, turning out by 
the billions, stamps of the regular, com- 
memorative and memorial issues, air-mail, 
special delivery, parcel post and special 
handling — each a promise from a gov- 
ernment we trust that the United States 
mail will carry on. 


Citizenship in Grade One 
(Continued from page 15) 


Unit V. Recreation of 
the Family 


Prostens in Unit V: 
1. How does play help or hinder 
health? 


2. How do members of the family play 
together? 


3. How do father and mother provide 
us with playthings? 

4. How are playthings made? 

5. How can we make our own toys? 

6. How can we take care of our toys? 

7. How can we help other children en- 
joy our toys? 

8. What playthings do we enjoy most 
when sharing them with other 
children? 


9. How can we help mother when we 
play? 

10. How does the family enjoy music 
together? 


11. How does the family enjoy outdoor 
recreation together? 


12. How can we learn new ways of 
recreation? 


Unit VI. Health of the Family 


Prostems in Unit VI: 

1. Why is health important? 

2. Why do people get sick? 

3. How does the family take care of 
the health of its members? 

4. How can we keep from getting hurt 
at home? 

5. What should we do when we get 
sick or get hurt? 


Learning to Spell in the 
Second Grade 
(Continued from page 16) 


same manner. Each letter was carried by 
a different child. Sometimes the carrier 
did not speak and sound the letter but 
asked the audience to do so. The single- 
letter prefixes were mastered thoroughly 
in each “family” group before the two- 
letter prefixes were taken up. The 
children called the two-letter prefixes 
“twins.” For the word spill one child 
carried s and another child of the same 
size carried p. Each child spoke and 
sounded his own letter. When the word 
was pronounced the “twins” sound sp in 
unison. These family games were played 
during game periods. 

Another interesting feature of this 
learning to spell project was a “family 
word” playlet. The teacher wrote the 
game upon the blackboard as the children 
developed it. Later, improvements were 
made by the children. Then the playlet 
was copied by the teacher into a large 
ledger. Some children made their own 
playlet book. Since these playlets can be 
used to good advantage by other grades 
a sample play is given. 


Tue scene is the platform or center 
of the schoolroom. The players are the 
children themselves who step forward 
from their seats. Each day different chil- 
dren play a part. Of course there is al- 
ways a fairy. Ours was called Remem- 
ber Fairy. Then there is the “mother” 
and her “children.” Taking the all fam- 


ily as an example we have: 


CHILD (seated, pretending to write): 
Oh dear. I’m stuck again. I can’t remem- 
ber how to spell all these words. I wish 
there were some kind of magic that 
would help me to remember. I wish there 
were a fairy, a Remember Fairy. 

REMEMBER Fairy (coming forward 
with wand): I heard you call me. I am 
the Remember Fairy. I wave my magic 
wand to make you remember things you 
should never forget. 

CHILD: Oh, goody! Wave your wand 
right now and help me to remember how 
to spell ball, call, fall, hall, tall and wall. 

REMEMBER Fairy: Those words be- 
long to my All Family. (Calls.) Come 
Mother All, bring your children B, C, F, 
H, T and W. 

(Seven children run up, one carrying 
the large printed word, ALL, and each 
of the others carry a large printed letter. 
They stand in a row with MOTHER ALL 
at their head.) 

CHILDREN (in unison): We are the 
All Family. 

B: I am B (sounds and speaks letter). 

C: Iam C (sounds and speaks letter). 

F: I am F (sounds and speaks letter). 

H: Iam H (sounds and speaks letter). 

T: Iam T (sounds and speaks letter). 

W: Iam W (sounds and speaks letter). 
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MorTHER ALL: I am Mother All, and 
my name is the last name or family name 
of each of my children. (Fairy waves 
wand for each child.) 

B: I am B...all (holds B alongside 
word all to spell ball). 

C: IamC...all (holds C alongside 
word all to spell call). 

F: I am F...all (holds F alongside 
word all to spell fall). 

H: Iam H...all (holds H alongside 
word all to spell hall). 

T: Iam T...all (holds T alongside 
word all to spell tall). 

W: Iam W...all (holds W along- 
side word all to spell wall). 

(Each child sounds his letter and word 
before speaking it.) 

CuiLp: Oh, goody! Do that again, 
only let me say each letter and word my- 
self. (REMEMBER FAIRY waves her wand 
for each letter to take its turn alongside 
MorTHER ALL while CHILD sounds then 
speaks each word.) 

Cuitp: I think this is fun. May I 
play I’m the Remember Fairy and wave 
your wand? (FAIRY gives wand to 
CHILD. CHILD points to letters at ran- 
dom, each time sounding and speaking 
word spelled. ) 

CHILD: I won't ever again forget the 
six children of Mother All. B...all, 
W...all. (As CHILD speaks each word, 
the child with the corresponding letter 
runs alongside MOTHER ALL, then re- 
turns to his seat until MOTHER ALL, 
Fairy and CHILD remain. ) 

MoTHER ALL: I must go, too. I hope 
you won't ever forget the names of my 
six children. Some day Ill bring my 
twins, §..T, and S..M, S..T..ALL 
and S..M..ALL. (Sounds and speaks 
words.) I have triplets, too! $..Q..U. 

Cuitp: Oh, I'd love to meet your 
twins. Thank you Mother All and Re- 
member Fairy for helping me. . 

REMEMBER Fairy: I was glad to help 
you. Some day Ill bring another of my 
families to meet you. Goodbye, for now. 
(The three return to their seats. ) 


These playlets vary in wording to suit 
the children. But the actual drills are the 
same. Different “families” are quickly 
mastered. The children love these drills 
and the audience, as well as the players, 
benefits by them. 

With our books of words, the games 
and playlets, learning to spell in the sec- 
ond grade never grows tiresome. 


Kindergarten Shops 
(Continued from page 19) 


(1) We went to the grocery 
store. 
We bought a measure of 
apples. 
We are going to make ap- 
plesauce. 


f. Vocabulary to be developed. 
(1) Signs, shelves, counters, 
scale, cash register, price, 
dozen, quart, measure, 
peck, bushel, barrel, car- 
tons, advertisement, trim, 
cash, paid, charge, whole- 
sale, retail, deliver, order, 
pound, bunch, yard, spool, 
pair, business, sell, sold, 
credit, clerk, cashier, cus- 
tomer, madam, nourishing. 


2. Expression of ideas through sym- 
bols. 


a. The stories composed by the 
children with the guidance of 
the teacher will be printed and 
put into large book form for 
the children to read and enjoy. 

b. Bulletin board notices. 


(1) “Today’s News.” 
John brought his cash reg- 
ister to school today. 
Ruth’s father is going to 
give us some lumber for 
our store. 

c. Individual stories on children’s 
pictures, as: John is going to 
the store. 

d. Signs and tags. 


(1) Carrots 5¢ a bunch. 
(2) For Sale — Mary’s Tulips. 
(3) Price tags. 
(4) Information tags. 
e. Letters of thanks, inquiry and 
invitation. 
f. Dramatic play. 
(1) Dramatic play between 
customer and storekeeper. 
(2) Play huckster. 
(3) Ordering by telephone 
from play homes. 
(4) Dramatizing stories and 
songs. 


E. Mathematical Concepts Devel- 
oped Through Informal Num- 
ber Experiences 


1. Children’s original price lists and 
and price lists taken from news- 
papers. 

2. Correct use of cash register, mak- 
ing the right change, etc. 

3. Play money: this helps the child 
to learn the value of the smaller 
pieces of money, its size, use. 

4. The store telephone must have an 
original number. It will help the 
child to learn his own telephone 
number. 

5. Numbers on pages of booklets 
made for book store. 

6. Amounts needed. 


a. Dozen, pound, lb., measure, 
peck, bushel, year, 1/4 yard, 
quart, pint, 14 pint, inches, 
feet, large, small, long, short. 


Bibliography for Teacher’s 
Reference 


Bailey, Carolyn Sherwin, Garden, Orch- 
ard and Meadow Stories, A. Flanagan 
Co., Chicago, 

Camp, Ruth Orton, The Story of Mar- 
kets, Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Petersham, Maude and Miska, The Story 
Book of Clothes, The Story Book of 
Food, The Story Book of Houses, The 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 

Ross, A. B., Big Crops from Little Gar- 


dens, Minton, Balch and Co., New 
York. 


Arithmetie in the Grades 
(Continued from page 20) 


umn addition or subtraction, multiplica- 
tion by two figures, and long division 
should be introduced through the use of 
tens; for example, in two-column addi- 
tion pupils should be taught first to add 
II and 12, as: 


1 ten and 1 one 
1 ten and 2 ones 


2 tens and 3 ones or 23 


Meaning is paramount in all grades, 
hence, the stressing of understanding as 
the basic consideration in the teaching of 
all the content of arithmetic: denominate 
numbers, common fractions, etc., as well 
as whole numbers. Mathematical mean- 
ings must be taught if they are to be 
understood, in the higher as well as in 
the lower grades. Therefore, the number 
10 is emphasized as the means of unify- 
ing all instruction, regardless of process, 
in whole numbers. 


Activity: Using fractions. 


Suggested Procedure: In the ability 
chart common fractions, decimals and 
percentage, including its application in 
finding interest, are grouped under the 
common head, fractions, as they are all 
three fractional ideas and should be de- 
veloped to show their close relationship. 

In unequal divisions the remainder 
should be expressed in fractional form 
and reduced to its lowest terms as soon 
as children have a working knowledge 
of fractions. 

The child should be taught both ideas 
represented by the fractional form, for 
example, that 3/, means 3 of the 4 equal 
parts of anything and also may mean 3 
divided by 4. The latter links up with 
decimals. 

One of the most important phases of 
the work with decimals is the handling 
and use of the decimal equivalent. Suf- 
ficient time should be given to familiar- 
ize the child with these. In the division 
of decimals and percentage certain un- 
equal divisions continue unequal. Defi- 
nite drill must be given so that the child 
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can quickly determine whether to carry 
the decimal another place, to express the 
remainder as a fraction, or to round it 
off; that is, to carry it one more place 
and approximate. The requirements of 
the problem may be the determining 
factor. 

The child may be brought to a better 
understanding of the reverse cases in per- 
centage, the second and third cases, by 
comparing them with the reverse cases of 
multiplication, as: 3X 4=12; ?=12; 
?7X4=12. 


Activity: Using measures and meas- 
urements. 


Suggested Procedure: Since there is 
an increasing tendency to teach measures 
and measurements through life situations, 
and since the trend today is toward a 
more simplified use of denominate num- 
bers, the work in this phase of elemen- 
tary mathematics is much less elaborate 
than formerly. The memorization of the 
tables, as such, is no longer considered 
necessary, and compound numbers are 
limited to two denominations except in 
the case of time; hours, minutes, seconds, 
years, months, days. In the division of 
compound numbers the long division 
form is suggested. Children should be 
encouraged to notice changing customs 
in the use of denominate numbers, such 
as, the present tendency to substitute 
weight for dry capacity and to express 
measures in one unit with decimal parts 
thereof, as in the case of the speedometer. 
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A Laundry Unit in 
Second Grade 


(Continued from page 23) 


1. They learned about the purifying 
qualities of sunshine and air. 


. They found these disinfectants 
used by the laundry. 
a. Boiling. 
b. Soap. 


3. They learned to appreciate clean- 
liness as a factor in health. 


a. Cleanliness of person. 
b. In clothing. 
c. In the home. 


d. In food. 


4. They observed cleanliness among 
animals. 


a. Cats. 
b. Dogs. 
c. Birds. 
d. Horses. 


The outcomes of this unit were: 

An understanding of the interdepend- 
ence of people within a community. 

An appreciation of Mother's work. 

An increased pride in personal cleanli- 
ness. 

An understanding of the value of con- 
tributions made by science through in- 
ventions. 

An understanding of the work done in 
laundry. 

An understanding of the importance of 
cleanliness. 

An increased interest in reading. 

Enriched experiences and enlarged vocab- 
ulary through reading, listening and 
participating in assembly programs. 

Enriched number experiences. 

Increased ability to express one’s self in 
talking and writing. 
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Art In Childhood 
(Continued from page 24) 


background is pink, or may be cut away 
entirely. The heart in the orange flower 
pot is red, the leaves dark green, the 
grass light green. These favors may be 
worked out in colored cut paper, paint, 
colored ink or crayon. 


Fesruary’s map shows the high 
lights in the lives of Washington and 
Lincoln. It is planned so that it may be 
developed either on a blackboard, a large 
wall board, or on a large sheet of heavy 
wrapping paper in an agreeable tan tint, 
upon which opaque water colors or col- 
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ored crayons will show up very effec- 
tively. The ocean and the Great Lakes 
are to be colored blue, with deepening of 
the color along the shore lines. The can- 
dles are white, the candle sticks a rich 
golden yellow, the flames bright clear 
‘yellow. Only the starred states are to be 
colored, and these should be given vari- 
ous pastel tints, while the stars are golden 
yellow. The border is bright green with 
red, white and blue bands connecting the 
yellow stars spaced along it. 


This map will give the whole class an 
opportunity to contribute to its develop- 
ment. The children may collect appro- 
priate pictures from old magazines, news- 
papers, and other sources, and paste them 
on the proper places on the map back- 
ground. These pictures may be of vari- 
ous kinds, portraits of Washington and 
Lincoln at different ages, and various 
things having to do with their lives, such 
as the log cabin where Lincoln was born, 
Washington’s beloved Mount Vernon, 
the Capitol Building, and any other pic- 
ture which may suggest itself to the chil- 
dren as adding to the interest of the map. 
The following outstanding events in the 
lives of Washington and Lincoln will be 
helpful in gathering such material. The 
numbers in parentheses refer to the num- 
bers on the map. In making this map, 
the children should be shown a full-sized 
map of the United States, so that they 
may understand how small a part of this 


big country was known to its first Presi- 
dent and by Lincoln. 

George Washington was born at 
Bridges Creek (16), Westmoreland 
County, Virginia, on February 22, 1732. 
His father died when George was only 
eleven, and the boy spent the years from 
1735 to 1739 at Mount Vernon (15), 
the home of his half-brother Lawrence, 
fourteen years his senior. In 1748, when 
he was sixteen, young George was ap- 
pointed surveyor for Lord Fairfax and 
for three years he worked on the Fairfax 
estates on the frontier west of the Blue 
Ridge mountains (17). 

In 1752 Washington accompanied his 
brother Lawrence to the West Indies. In 
1753, on the eve of the last French and 
Indian war, he was sent by Governor 
Dinwiddie on a military mission that took 
him six hundred miles away, into the 
wilds of Pennsylvania (8). In 1754 he 
was present at the surrender of Fort Ne- 
cessity in Western Pennsylvania (8) and 
1755 he gave a splendid exhibition of his 
courage and resourcefulness in the cam- 
paign which culminated in the defeat of 
Braddock. 

Washington was a colonel then, young 
as he was, and 1758 he was in command 
during the occupation of Fort Duquesne, 
now Pittsburgh (8). (Fort Necessity and 
Fort Duquesne were so near together 
that they are both indicated on this map 
by the figure 8.) In 1759 he married 


Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis, and the 
next fifteen years of his life were spent 
at Mount Vernon (15), the beautiful 
estate on the Potomac River which he 
inherited from his brother Lawrence. In 
1774 Washington began his national ca- 
reer as a delegate to the first Continental 
Congress at Philadelphia (11). 

In June, 1775 he was made Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the military forces of the 
United Colonies and on July 3 took com- 
mand in Boston (13). The famous cross- 
ing of the Delaware at Trenton (20) in 
1777 was followed by the terrible winter 
at Valley Forge (10), 1777-1778, and in 
1781 the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown (18) brought the Revolution 
to a close. In 1787 at Philadelphia (11) 
Washington was made presiding officer 
of the convention to frame the Con- 
stitution. 

An unanimous vote made him the first 
President of the United States from 1789 
to 1793. He took the oath of office in 
New York City (12). Here too he took 
his affectionate leave of his officers. After 
serving a second term, from 1793 to 
1797, Washington retired to Mount Ver- 
non (15), where he died December 14, 
1799 and was buried on the estate. 


AbraHaM LINCOLN, the sixteenth 
President of the United States, was born 
February 12, 1809, in a log cabin three 
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miles from Hodgenville in Hardin (now 
Larue) County, Kentucky (7). In 1816 
the family moved to another farm, this 
time near Gentryville, Spencer County, 
Indiana (6), and there Lincoln’s mother, 
Nancy Hanks Lincoln, died October 5, 
1818 when the boy was only nine. When 
he was nineteen he made a long and ad- 
venturous journey by flatboat down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans, and at twen- 
ty-one he made a second such trip (19). 

In 1830 his family moved to Macon 
County, Illinois, near Decatur (5), and 
1831 young Lincoln became a clerk in a 
country store at New Salem, Menard 
County, Illinois (3). In 1834 Lincoln 
was elected to the Illinois House of Rep- 
resentatives at Springfield (4) and served 
until 1842. On November 4, 1841 he 
married Mary Todd and they made their 
home in Springfield, Ohio (4). From 
1846 to 1848 he served in the House of 
Representatives at Washington (14). 
From 1848-1854 Lincoln was not active 
in politics. He was engaged in building 
up his legal practice in Springfield. 

In 1858 Lincoln challenged Stephen 
A. Douglas to a series of seven debates 
against the spread of slavery. These were 
held in seven Illinois cities, Ottawa, Free- 
port (1), the most famous of the series, 
Jonesboro, Charleston, Galesburg, Quincy 
and Alton. In 1860 at Chicago (2) Lin- 
coln was nominated for the Presidency, 
and March 4, 1861 he was inaugurated 
President. 

On April 13, 1861 Fort Sumpter fell. 
September 22, 1862 Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation. In Novem- 
ber of that year the famous Gettysburg 
address was made at the dedication of a 
war cemetery at Gettysburg (9). 

March 4, 1865 Lincoln began his sec- 
ond term as President. On April 14 he 
was shot at Ford’s Theater in Washing- 
ton (14) and died the following morn- 
ing, April 15, 1865. He was buried in 
Springfield, Illinois (4). 


Jo-Jo Pleases the General 
(Continued from page 39) 
BALLOON MAN: Thank you, sir. 


(He goes out right, calling as he goes, 
“Balloons! Fine bright balloons for sale! 
Who'll buy a balloon today?” Jo-Jo looks 
at his balloon. ) 


Jo-Jo: It’s as red as a brave heart, as 
red as a royal rose. It’s as red — (he 
yawns). Ho hum — it’s very red indeed 
and I like it and I think I'll have a little 
nap before I work on my trick. 


(Jo-Jo curls up on the bench with his 
head beside his balloon and soon he is 
fast asleep. In a moment, very faintly, a 
minuet is heard and as the music grows 
louder, but never very loud, boys and 
girls in Colonial costumes enter right and 
left and perform the stately dance before 
the sleeping clown. They dance off qui- 


etly. Just as the music is fading away, 
GENERAL WASHINGTON enters left and 
stands near Jo-Jo. He wears a great cloak 
and a tri-cornered hat.) 


Jo-Jo (as he slowly rises to a sitting 
position): Yes, General Washington, it 
would be a great honor to do one of my 
tricks for you. 


WASHINGTON (gently): What are 
you saying, Jo-Jo? 


(Jo-Jo looks at the GENERAL, rises 
quickly and salutes. ) 


Jo-Jo: I said, sir, that if it would 
please your Excellency, I'd like to do a 
trick for you. 


WASHINGTON: Then why don’t you, 
Jo-Jo? 

Jo-Jo: You see, General Washington, 
I am not a soldier. I am only a clown. 
I cannot bring you victories, but I can 
bring you a little happiness. 


WASHINGTON: That is a good gift, 
Jo-Jo. 

Jo-Jo: I should like to bring you all 
the children in the world, laughing and 
singing together. 

WASHINGTON (touching Jo-Jo on the 
shoulder): Do that for me, Jo-Jo. Tell 
them I was not only a soldier. Tell them 
I want peace, laughter and happiness for 
children everywhere. 


Jo-Jo (saluting): I will, my General. 


GENERAL WASHINGTON: That will be 
a fine birthday gift, Jo-Jo. 


(The minuet is heard again, softly. 
Jo-Jo slowly curls up beside his balloon. 
WASHINGTON looks down at him for a 
moment and then goes quietly out as he 
came. Jo-Jo sleeps for a moment. Sud- 
denly the balloon bursts. Jo-Jo pricks it 
with a pin. And the little clown sits up 
with a start, rubbing his eyes.) ° 


Jo-Jo: Thank you, General Washing- 
ton. (He looks around and sees that he 
is alone.) Oh, I guess it was just a dream. 
But what a fine dream it was! 


(Davip and Betsy are heard calling 
“Jo-Jo!” Then they run in, right.) 


Davip: Have you got our trick ready, 
Jo-Jo? 


Betsy: You haven't forgotten, have 
you? 


Jo-Jo: Of course not. Of course not. 
Tell everyone to come. 


Davip (running right and beckoning): 
Come on! Hurry! Jo-Jo’s going to do 
his new trick! 

(Jo-Jo stands on his bench as the chil- 
dren come in crying, “Hello, Jo-Jo! 
What's the new trick? Show us, Jo-Jo! 
We're all here! We're ready.” ) 


Jo-Jo (when they are quiet and have 
gathered around him): George Wash- 


ington was a great soldier. But he also 
loved peace. He wants you to be peace- 
makers. He wants you to be friends with 
all the children everywhere. (He hops 
down and goes down left as the children 
turn toward him.) With Italian children 
(taking a small Italian flag out of a 
child’s pocket, to the astonishment and 
delight of the children). With French 
children (repeating the gesture with an- 
other. child). With Russian children. 
With Spanish children. 


(And Jo-Jo produces as many flags of 
other nations as are desired, naming each 
country as he mysteriously brings the flag 
out of a pocket or a coat sleeve. He 
moves from left to right and when he 
has finished he stands down right, facing 
them. The children are waving their 


flags. ) 
Jo-Jo: How do you like that trick? 


CHILDREN: We like it, Jo-Jo! Do 
another one! Please! Please do another 
one! 


Jo-Jo: Do you promise to be friends 
with all the world? 


CHILDREN: We will, JoJo. We 


promise. 


Jo-Jo: Then I will summon all the 
world to play with you today. And we 
will honor GEORGE WASHINGTON by 
laughing and singing together. Would 
you like that? 


CHILDREN: Yes! Yes! 


Jo-Jo: Will you learn their songs and 
teach them yours? 


CHILDREN: Yes, Jo-Jo. 
Jo-Jo: Be ready, then! 
(He claps his hands three times. Gay 


music or singing is heard and children in 
peasant costumes skip in from left and 
right. Each child runs up to one of the 
group on the stage, takes him by the 
hand, and in couples they dance around 
and around to lively singing. After as 
many *songs or singing games as desired, 
they all dance out past Jo-Jo, who is 
down right, waving to him gayly as they 
go. When they are gone WASHINGTON 
appears up left. Jo-Jo salutes him and 
the GENERAL returns the salute, then dis- 
appears. As the music is fading away, 
Jo-Jo turns to audience, makes a low bow 
and skips off, right.) 

*“Twice 55 Games With Music,” C. C. Birchard 
and Company, Boston, Massachusetts, provides a 


number of delightful games and dances accompan- 
songs, 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 45) 


blue snowsuit legs that were kicking in 
the air. 

There was no sign of anything more. 
There was no sign of a face or of red 
mittens or of a toboggan cap. Just two 
legs kicking out of the snow bank. 
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Mary and Mr. Tinkham and Mr. 
Peckham and Mr. Murphy, the big po- 
liceman, all rushed up to the waving legs. 
Mr. Murphy took hold of them and 
pulled. And out of the snowdrift came 
the rest of Little Sister. 

Little Sister was covered with snow. 
All the cracks were filled with snow. 
There was snow on her lashes. But Lit- 
tle Sister was laughing. She was laugh- 
ing so hard that she could not stand up 
on her fat round legs. 

“How ever did you get in a snow- 
drift?” asked Mary. 

Mr. Peckham brushed and Mr. Tink- 
ham brushed and Mr. Murphy wiped 
Little Sister’s face with a big red ban- 
danna handkerchief. Little Sister could 
not stop laughing. She did not care how 
sudden Mary was. 

Then Grandmother came along and 
they put Little Sister on the low flat sled. 
And they thanked the kind gentlemen 
who had brushed her and wiped her. 

Grandmother pulled the sled safely 
around the corner to her house where 
the molasses cookies were waiting. 

Grandmother said Mary was livelier 
than the very liveliest goat and much less 
safe. 

Her mother wondered what Mary 
would do next. 

And her father said that if Little Sis- 
ter should be at all like Mary, he would 
have to build a fence around the flower 


garden and around the china closet and 
perhaps around the coal bin. 
That is how sudden Mary was. 


Books for February 
(Continued from page 49) 


uncle’s farm and appreciate the comforts 
of their modern home by contrast with 
older methods of housekeeping. In a vo- 
cabulary based on Gates Word List the 
story explains the construction of houses 
and the work of artisans who build them; 
it will arouse a feeling of love and ap- 
preciation of “home.” 


Four titles we find outstanding for 
authoritative supplementary reading for 
projects on transportation and communi- 
cation, for a study of time, and for the 
pursuit of a hobby of rapidly increasing 
interest to young and old are, Tugboat, 
by Henry B. Lent (Macmillan), How 
They Sent the News, by J. Walker 
McSpadden (Dodd, Mead), Tell Me the 
Time, Please, by Lillian J. Bragdon 
(Stokes), and Photography Today, by 
D. A. Spencer (Oxford). 


Through Grindstone Farm and Dig- 
gers and Builders, Mr. Lent has won for 
his books a first place on the active social- 
science shelves. With his characteristic 
clarity and precision, and with stirring 
pictures in black and white by Earle 


Winslow, Mr. Lent tells the story of a 
tugboat in New York harbor. It is a 
thrilling tale which includes the docking 
of the “Normandie,” the business of 
these sturdy little crafts in starting the 
great liners on their way to foreign ports, 
their less spectacular but equally impor- 
tant harbor tasks in towing oil-barges and 
derricks. A diagram shows us the layout 
of a typical tug and we learn of their 
powerful engines and the men who run 
them. The book creates a new interest 
and understanding of the importance of 
these familiar little boats which puff so 
busily about our harbors. 


How They Sent the News is a com- 
panion volume to that splendid fore- 
runner of some years ago by the same 
author, How They Carried the Mail. 
From this book we learn how messages 
have been sent through space, by sight, 
sound or electrical signal. The cavemen 
transmitted information by writing on 
the walls of their homes. The Africans 
for hundreds of years have been booming 
out code on their drums. Sky-writing, 
which we think of as a phenomenon of 
our time, was practiced by the American 
Indians before the coming of the white 
man, by controlled smoke from their 
campfires. Next follows the development 
of lighthouses, and the invention of the 
semaphore. All this was before electric- 
ity which revolutionized communication. 
Electrical communication is fully dis- 
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cussed. The book is recommended for all 
ages and is required reading for the per- 
son who wishes to be well-informed on 
an important subject. 


The size and format of Tell Me the 
Time, Please recommend it to the youth- 
ful reader. We recommend it for all who 
take watches and clocks for granted. 
There is a surprising amount of interest- 
ing and unfamiliar information in the 
story and pictures of this little book, ex- 
plained and drawn simply enough for be- 
ginners in reading. 

The many current exhibitions of ama- 
teur, press and professional photography 
witness the increasing interest in the sci- 
ence of taking pictures. Photography 
Today, profusely illustrated with photo- 
yraphs and diagrams, explains this sci- 
ence from the opening chapters on light, 
lenses and the choosing of a camera to 
the more technical processes involved in 
the exposure, developing and printing of 
a picture. The story of photography, 
which is little more than a hundred years 
old, is told scientifically but simply for 
the information and pleasure of the lay- 
man. It is a book to own. 


It is with particular pleasure that we 
announce a new book by an AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD author. Frances Margaret 
Fox has given us this opportunity in her 


book, Flowers and Their Travels (Bobbs 
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Merrill). Miss Fox, whose careful re- 
search makes the historical stories she has 
written for us so valuable, has delved 
deeply into the ancestry, native hab- 
itat, means of propagation and distribu- 
tion, legend and work of botanists, 
having to do with the most famil- 
iar plants and weeds in the United 
States. Studying at the library of the 
Department of Agriculture and the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington, Miss 
Fox found much of interest to both chil- 
dren and adults which had never been 
told to the reading public. Her book, 
beautifully-made, with end papers and 
pictures in black and white, as authentic 
and artistic as the text, should have a 
place beside Mrs. Dana’s How to Tell 
the Wild Flowers on the garden book- 
shelf. The chapters will be especially in- 
teresting to the class working on a flower 
project and would provide excellent ma- 
terial for a spring assembly program. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENCE MEETS AT 
NEW ORLEANS 


A: New Orleans, Louisiana, Febru- 
ary 20°25, 1937, the Department of Su- 
perintendence will hold its sixty-seventh 
annual meeting. This will be the first 
time in ten years that the department 


50 to 100 
Perfect 
Copies 


Provides 


Price, 75¢ postpaid 


8302 


Price, 90¢ postpaid 


Contains eight sheets of typ- 
ical Japanese characters and objects, 
native trees, houses, animals, etc. 


Price, each, 80.60 postpaid 


has met in the south, and not since 1885 
have the superintendents been the guests 
of New Orleans. An unusually inter- 
esting and unique program has been 
planned by Superintendent Bauer and his 
active local citizens’ committees for en- 
tertaining the visiting educators. The 


Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. A complete stock of their 
merchandise is carried in Kan- 
sas City at all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


Timely Cutting, Coloring and 
Construction Work 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for 
making the models and attaching standards. The fin- 
ished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set con- 
tains eight sheets of designs and suggestions for coloring. 


CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364 An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters 
from different types of Chinese life 
in their picturesque native attire. 


JAPANESE VILLAGE 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Grade Teacher Classroom Help Series 


PLAYS - STORIES - UNITS - TESTS - SEATWORK | POSTERS - PATTERNS - DECORATIONS 


POSTER PATTERNS TO 
MAKE AND COLOR STE PATTERNS 


ond 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Covering the months of September, October and 
November. A choice selection of 56 Plays and 60 
.Recitations for Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice 


Day, Book Week, Thanksgiving, Indians, Pilgrims 
and other related subjects. For all grades. 


This is the newest of the popular Grade Teacher 
Poster Series now used by many thousands of teach- 
ers. Poster Calendars for each month; Cut-outs; 
Designs and Patterns for Fruit, Trees, Flowers, Ani- 
mals, Valentines, Toys, Seatwork Cards, Circus; 
Window Transparencies; Blackboard Drawings; 
Posters for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and 
other Special Days. All material ready to use. Full 


directions for construc and coloring. Co : 
spiral binding. ting oring mvenient 


WINTER PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


For the months of December, January and Feb- 
ruary — 63 Plays and 36 Recitations. A wealth of 
Poems, Plays, Songs, Pageants, Puppet Shows, 
Dramatizations, etc., for Christmas, New Year’s and 
Patriotic Holidays, Washington and Lincoln Birth- 
pane Thrift Week, Valentine’s Day, ete. For ail 
grades. 


CLASSROOM POSTERS AND 
DECORATIONS 


A beautiful, usable volume of Calendars, Posters, 
Borders, Window Decorations, Cut-outs, Greeting 
Cards, Place Cards, Silent Reading Cards, Seatwork, 
Socialized Activities and others. Conveniently ar- 
ranged by months. Special full-page posters for 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eskimos, 
Washington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Arbor Day and Mother’s Day. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 

Seat Work material. Large Animal Outlines to 
color, such as children love best — Attractive Black- 
board Designs and Borders— Clever Cut-outs and 
Stand-ups — Carefully designed Window Transpar- 
encies — Fascinating Booklets and Cover Designs — 
Tempting Reading Cards and Sewing Cards — De- 
lightful Special-day Gift and Greeting Cards — 


Abundance of designs for Paper Tearing and free- 
hand Paper Cutting. 


SPRING PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


For the months of March, April, May and June 
—126 Plays and other entertainment features for 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Clos- 
ing Day, etc. Combined with Autumn and Winter 
Plays and Programs these three volumes supply the 
teacher with a most complete collection of Special 
Day material for the whole year. For all grades. 


MODERN OBJECTIVE TESTS 


A notable collection of 200 tests of modern usage 
— True and False, Multiple Choice, Matching, Selec- 
tion, Completion, Open Book, Check, Organization 
and other standard objective tests in History, Geog- 
raphy, Health, Literature and other school subjects. 
All complete with Keys for scoring. These tests save 
valuable time and yield good results. 


MORE DECORATIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


A collection of Constructive Occupation Work 
Material. Calendars, Borders, Posters and other Sea- 
sonal Material for all Special Days and Occasions; 
Place, Gift and Greeting Cards; Silent Reading 
Cards; Sand Table and other Projects; Patterns 
and Calendars full size. No enlargement necessary. 
Complete instructions given for Reproducing, Mak- 
ing up, Mounting and Coloring. 


UNITS AND PROJECTS 
Primary 


A wealth of teaching plans and material for help 
in classroom activities. Subjects include Farm Life, 
Indians, Civic Heroes, Products, People of Other 
Lands, Home, Circus, Health, Special Days and 
many others. Ready to use and sufficiently complete 
to meet the requirements of the average course of 
study. The directions are clear and easily followed. 
135 illustrations. 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


Over 350 Plans, Suggestions, Designs, Outlines, 
Activities — all originated and tested by practical 
classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 
Blackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, Cos- 
tumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class Games, 
Health Education, Language Work, Nature Study, 


Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand Table and many other 
features. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


A splendid collection of Health Teaching Aids, 
Class Exercises, Assembly Programs, Posters, Pro- 
jects, Plays, Poems, Pageants, Dramatized Lessons, 
and Demonstrations for the building of Health and 
the teaching of Safety and Fire Prevention rules 
with full Plans and Directions. 17 full-page illus- 
trations. 


All of the books in this column are uniform in size and style — all 
durably bound. Each consists of 64 large pages, heavy paper, 9” x 13”. 

Price each, $1.00. Any or all of the books in this col- 
umn may be added to a subscription for Grade Teacher 
at $0.85 each. 


Subscribe for THE GRADE TEACHER Today 
Every issue is filled with New Methods, Approved Teaching Plans 
and Adaptable Material, specially edited to save the busy teacher’s time 
and make her work happier and more efficient. No teacher can afford to 


miss the immediate and practical help that The GRADE TEACHER 
offers in every issue. 


Subscription Price: $2.50 for one year; $3.50 for two years 

—-— SEND THIS COUPON TODAY — — — — — — 

THE GRADE TEACHER 

419 - 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. AC 2-87 
Send me The Grade Teacher: [] lyr. at $2.50 

[] 2 yrs. at $3.50 


STORY TELLING HOUR 
150 Primary Stories 


Good short stories to awaken interest and for 
correlation work. Stories for the teacher to tell or 
read aloud, and for the children to read silently or 
orally. Stories to be discussed, retold or rewritten 
by the children in their own words. Stories to be 
illustrated and assembled in booklets. Stories that 
can be used in teaching Language, Spelling, Writ- 
ing and Art Work. 


Each of the above 7 books is 8% x 11 inches in size. 80 large pages 
superbly bound in heavy colored tagboard covers. Price, $0.75 each, 
when ordered singly. 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICES ON THE 
SEVEN BOOKS (In This Column) 
Any 1 book ..... $0.75 Any 5 books ..... $3.25 


Any 3 books ..... 2.00 Any 6 books ..... 3.75 
Any 4 books ..... 2.65 All 7 books ...... 4.00 


I am enclosing $................ ; I will send $...............Mar. 5th 
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school committee consists of Isaac Heller, 
chairman, Orleans Parish School Board; 
Caroline S. Pfaff, District Superinten- 
dent; Virginia Camp, High School In- 
structor; Margaret Powell, Louise Aver- 
ill, Mary Dolphin, Helen Hiller, Elemen- 
tary Teachers. 


HOBBY GUILD 


‘Rue necessity of co-ordinating the 
various cultured interests which occupy 
the leisure time of modern America has 
brought about the establishment of a na- 
tional association known as The Hobby 
Guild of America, with headquarters at 
11 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
The announcement by the executives of 
the new group encompasses a complete 
program for the keener enjoyment and 
appreciation of all hobbies. 

The word “hobby” is interpreted in 
its widest sense to include every interest 
which absorbs the nation’s leisure. En- 
thusiasts of the various diversions, amuse- 
ments and cultured interests throughout 
the country will be invited to join the 
organization. Enrolment will be allowed 
without charge upon indication of the 
hobby-interests of applicants. 

In order to acquaint members of the 
organization with the best literature avail- 
able on their subject, authorities in each 
field will recommend the most worthy 
and authoritative volumes as they are 
published. These recommendations will 
be included in a periodical known as The 
Hobby-Rider’s Bulletin. The Bulletin 
will feature a variety of articles appear- 
ing in the magazines devoted to hobbies. 

The work of establishing a complete 
book and magazine information bureau 
on every conceivable hobby has already 
consumed several months of research 
work by a staff of competent bibliophiles. 


The advisory board includes such 
prominent authorities as: 

Sigmund Spaeth, music authority; 
Tony Sarg, marionette expert; Franz 
Boaz, anthropologist; Frank Buck, wild 
game hunter; Frederick J. Halton, au- 
thority on Gilbert and Sullivan operas; 
Christopher Coates, of the New York 
Aquarium, aquaria expert; Paul Mc- 


Pharlin, puppeteer; and Joseph L. An- 
drews, collector. 


DO NOT MUTILATE YOUR 
EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINES 


With their pages complete, accumulated issues 
become a valuable guide and reference library for 
future use. The useful projects you find in your 
magazine today will be just as appropriate another 
term or whenever you wish one or more of them 
for application to illustrate some lesson you wish 
to emphasize. 


DO NOT CUT OR TEAR THE 
DRAWING PAPER DESIGN 
PAGES IN THIS ISSUE 


Use them as patterns for tracing. Have the 
children color the outline designs in the magazine 
intact for reference and comparison with the work 


of other classes. It will prove interesting and 
informative. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


GOOD TEACHERS In Demand—Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY M 


Largest Teachers’ Agency In the West. Established 1906. 

We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, “How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, ete., etc.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 


Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ 
AGENCIES AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL COLLEGE 
51st Year F EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulat- 

ing contacts in a world center of education. Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers in 

Kindergarten and Elementary grades — special clinical work in remedial reading. Also cultural 
subjects including History, Literature and Art. Socialized activities, Demonstration school, College 
Dormitory, June 18 — August 6. 2-week special courses. Second Semester begins February 1. 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. Box 712-B Evanston, Illinois 


Primary, Nursery School (Accredited) Lecated in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


> Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary and playground teaching 

> and for training children in the horre. mited enroliment insures personal attention. Supervised 
practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet ‘Training Children.” 

HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


25 Huntington Ave., Room 77 Boston, Massachusetts 


PERRY KINDERGARTEN 
WHEELOCK, SCHOOL, 


NORMAL SCHOOL | 


Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


A TWO OR A THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY 2 WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


| 
T. TEACHERS AGENCY 
at NATL BANK DENVER 
| 
| 
| 
The Teachers College offers specialized training for those who wish to become experts in 
Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary field. * * * Training in Childhood Education under our out- 
standing faculty gives young women a profession as well as a college education. 4ist Year 
For Catalog, address REGISTRAR DEPT. 50 — 616 8S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


